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FAREWELL TO THE SWALLOWS. 
BY THOMAS HOOD. 


Swallows, sitting on the eaves, 
See ye not the gatber’d sheaves, 
See ye not the falliog leaves? 
Farewell! 

is it not time to go 

To that fair land ye know? 

The breezes as they swell, 

Of coming winter tell, 

And from the trees shake down 
The brown 

And withered leaves. Farewell ! 


Swallows, it is time to fly ; 

See not ye the altered sky? 
Know ye not that wiater’s nigh? 
Farewell! 

Go; fly in noisy bands 

To those far distant lands 

Of gold, and pearl, aud sbell, 
And gem (of which they tell 

In books of travels strange) : 
There range 
Iu bappiacs:; Farewell! 
Swallows on your pinions glide 
O’er the restless roiling tide 

Oj the ocean deep and wide ; 
Farewell ! 

In groves far, far away, 

In summer’s sunny ray, 

Io warmer regious dwell; | 
And then return to tell 

Strange tales of foreign lands, 
Ia bands 

Perch’d on the eaves. Farewell! 


Swallows, I could almost pray 
That I, like you, might fly away, 
And to each coming evil say— 
Farewell! 

Yet ’tis my fate to live 

Here, and with cares to strive. 
And I some day may tell 

How they before me fell 
Conquered. Then calmly die, 


And cry 
“ Trials and toil—Farewell |” 
—_——— 


THE MONKS OF THE WEST. 


BY THE COUNT DE MONTALEMBERT, 
A Review. 

M. de Montalembert assures us that the monks have been grievously 
underrated, and that if their bi were oe written, witbout any 
attempt at eulogy, it could not fail to produce a favourable impression 
on every candid mind. We can well believe it. For several ceaturtes 
past Europe bas known the monastic institation only in ils degeneracy, 
and we have quite forgotten what it was in i's prime. In the day of its 
glory the cloister was the favoured home of piety and learning, all the 
arts of peace and all the blessings of religion. We bave come to know it 
asa sink of corruption, a den of laziness, as th: living grave in which 
haman decrepitude ie content to hide iteelf, Our contempt for’ the 
monks of later days bas been so strong that we have been unjust to the 
simple-minded men who in a former age, in an age of brate force and 
bratal appetites, kept alive in their hallowed retreats the flickeriog flame 
of religion and the tender seeds of knowledge. It is true that even if 
we could revive in all its pristine vigour the monastic institution which 
these good men adorned, we should not wish to do 80; but we do not on 
that account detract in the least from the importance of the benefit con- 
ferred by the monks in their day upon the haman race, Everybody will 
remember what our great historian says of the medival priesthood. We 
could not in these days endure the tyranny of the medial priesthood, 
and the tremendous sbadow of an excessive ecclesiastical system. But, 
says Macaulay, that which in an age of good government is an evil may 
in an age of grossly bad government be a blessing, and he points out in 
bis own admirable maoner bow amid the ignorance and violeace of the 
medieval times an institution which would now be intolerable may have 
been the salvation of the world. From the shelter of the convent the 
monk looked out upon a world whose inbabitants were divided into two 


classes—the beasts of burden and the beasts of prey ; and it was a good | 


thing that, amid the savazery and bestiality which covered the earth, a 
spiritual power could override the tyraany of the sword, and spiritual 
tastes might be indulged ia a cougenial retirement. No candid Protee- 
tant will object to this view ; and Englishmen who are acquainted with 
the writings of Sir James Stephen will admit that, without bating one 
jot of our principles, it is possible to recount the history of the monks in 
a generous and eympatbizing spirit. 
bough the Count de Monotalembert is justified in the expectation that 
& true history of the monks will oot on the whole be unfavourable 
to their memory, and though he makes good resolutions to cloak no fail- 
ing and to exaggerate no virtue which the heroes of his narrative have 
displayed, it is not easy to accept bim as the historian of the monastic 
orders. Whatever the Count touches be of necessity adorns. He has 
produced a great and a most interesting work, fall of curious facts, and 
lit up with a most noble eloquence, but it is not what he intended it to 
be—a history. It may be something better than history—as, instead of 
the philosopher’s stone for which they tried, the alchemists of the Middle 
Ages founded what bas been far more usefal, the science of chymistry ; 
or as, instead of a passage to the Indies which was the object of bis quest, 
Columbus discovered nothing less than anew world. In spite of bimeelf 
M. de Montalembert is the eulogist of the monks, and the credence which 
be gives to the miracles that are attributed to them is more proper to 
ae 4 than to history. Yet the power and the brilliancy of these vo- 
umes are such that we doubt not they will be devoured with even grea- 
ter eagerness than they could excite were they more calm in spirit aod 
More moderate in statement. They are full of the thoughts that breathe 


and ibe words that buro. It is not often that—we do not say historical | 


statemente, but—religious seatiment is expressed in straios of such pas- 
sionate eloquence. This religious sentiment, which forms the burden of 
the book, will, to a large class of readers, be very attractive. 

Dr. Arnold once made a remark to the effect that we do not want 
books on religious subjects balf so much as books on common topics 
treated in a religious spirit. We may be allowed to make a parallel re- 
mark—that books on religious subjects are mach more impressive when 
they are written by mea of the world than when they come from the pro- 
feseediy religious. Religious teaching is the only sort of work in which, 
Other things being equal, ihe amateur (if we may so call bim) occupies a 
higher vantage ground than the professional mas. The success of Wil- 
berforce’s book oa religion in the end of last century was due very 
largely to this curious principle. It is always pleasant to see mea who 
ate abecrbed in politics giving way to poetry—who are drowned in busi- 


Heaven. Io M. de Montalembert we see the great orator, the ardent - 
litician, tbe brilliant man of the world, expoucding bis most intimate be- 
liefs, dnd pleadiog with all bis soul for the religion which be loves. We 
do not overlook the facts that bis work is full of research and that the 





history. 


except a3 it illustrates principles, and he depicts the lives of the monks 
because in them he can preach the dogmas upon which his life reposes. 





| fioed. To much, indeed, of what he says Eoglish readers will strongly 


| pietiem ; 


author’s glowing descriptions of saiutly virtues with pleasure, aud few 
| will do so without profit, Even when the sentiment which he wishes to 
express is quite morbid, the influence which he has upon the miad of a 
reader is good and elevatiog. It is pleasant to rise from the dust and 
tumult of the world into the diviner air which he inhabits ; and it is less 


| difficult for Englishmen to follow bim into that region, seeing that, though | aud we, therefore, pass on to other benefits which they are sup’ 


\ 


author has deveted 20 years of bis life to prepare himeelf for writing this | sent work bas grown out of a desire to rec 
Whatever he does be cannot fail to do conscientiously and zea- | 


lously ; but it is also a part of his natare that history is nothing to him | guish the incipient beresy ot Abelard wa 


| 
| 


It is not easy to read bis passionate appeals uumoved, or to follow him in | be curious to see how in » 
| bis babitual aspirations without feeling that the mind is elevated and re- | lectual freedom asserted b 


object, and this not merely as Protestants, but also as men of sense, | of cultivation—that of th 
For, to some extent, M. de Montalembert’s piety assumes the form of | priests went forth like 


| 


| 
| 


| 


ness swimming into sentiment—who are fall of the world not forgetful of life that in the seclusion of the cloister the germs of independent th 


were generated. Abelard is, of couree, in this sense, our stock ex 
The rise of Abelard is, in our profane eyes, one of the redeeming pm 
of monachisem, What M. de Montalembert really thinks of him it is pre- 
mature to say, for he barely alludes to him. But he states that his pre- 
ord the life of Bernard ; 

gards Bernard as the calminating crown of monkhood ; and to a 
8, we know, cne of the chief ex- 
In the preseat instalment of bis work, M. de 
this tempting theme, and we sball certain! 

ubsequent volames he will treat of the intel- 
y the lover of Heloise, and by some of his 
dwells at greater length on a diffrent species 
€ soil—pointing out that from many abbeys the 
SO Many profeesors of agriculture to teach the 


[nese of that ardent saiut. 
ontalembert has avoided 


monkish successors. He 


that is to say, it becomes, as is not unfrequent amoag Roman | people of the various parishes not only the wa 

| Catholics, and is not unknowa even among Porltane. an unreasoning, ex- | Way to plough—how to 7 y to heaven bat also the 

- | aggerated, morbid sentiment, never satisfied with the height to which it | was the moaks that taught the peasants of Lombard 
| reaches, and straioiog impotently to reach a higber and a higher level. | tion, and made that great plain the 

} Notwithstanding this allowance, every man of good feeling will read the | Same in every country throughout t 


grow coro as well as how to grow in virtue, It 
c y the art of irriga- 
most prolific in Europe. It was the 


he civilized world. T 
the firet farmers—the great backwoodsmen of their Be cartae = the 


forests, tilled the field, reared suony gardens, and co d 

ant spot with magnificent buildiogs, which ail the art and all the xa = 
of more enlightened days have never been able to surpass, Their ser- 
vices to literature are too well known to require detailed notice here, 


posed to 


entirely a Catholic, he may be regarded as half a fellow countryman. | bave bestowed upon Europe. M. de Montalembert suggests 
| ggests that the 


fervidum ingenium ot bis character. the Count bas studied our history and 
our babits most carefully, and in that study has learot not only to love 
them, but al-o, in some degree to make them his own. If, notwithstand- 
ing these kiodred tastes, we cannot accept the present work as a safe his 
tory of the monks, we can give it a most cordial welcome, as containing 
the heart and son], the hidden treasure, and 20 years’ labour of a noble 
Frevchman—one of the most illusirious of the peers of France, one of the 
most eloquent of living mea. 

Wheu M. de Montalembert undertakes to recount the history of the 
western monks it must be remembered that he uses that name in the 
strictest eense, excluding the Regular Canons who followed the rale of 
Augustine, the Friars, and the Regular Clerks, as the Jesuits, the Théa. 
tins, and the Barnabites love to call themselves, and covering with it 
only the monks properly so called—tha. is to say, the orders of St. Basil 
and St. Beuedict, with all their branches, Cluny, the Camaldales, the 
Cartbusians, the Celestines, the Cistercians, Fonievrault, and others, all 
anterior to the 13h ceotury. Our author, eager to go to the root of the 
matter, is pleased to find a sanction for the monastic life in the examples 
aad precepts of Holy Writ. Our Lord on one occasion advised a youn 
noble to sell all his possessions and give to the poor, and made a splendid 
promise to those who will leave house, brethren, sisters, father, mo- 
ther, wife, children, lands for the sake of the Gospel. It is not neovssary, 
however, to search the Scriptures in order to trace the origin of the 
monks. It is enough that we search buman nature, There comes to 
every man occasionally a desire for solitude, meditation, and repose. In 
the low estate of society during the early centuries of the Christian era, 
and amid the difficulties of living in an age of feeble laws and perverse 
tastes, it was most patural that refined spirits should desire to leave the 
world and the things of the world, to enjoy the peacefulness of the desert 
and to court the “ society where none iutrudes” amid the solitudes of 
patare. There was not only acharm in leaving the world ; there was 
also a charm in abstaining from that which was lawful to the world. The 
mook abnegated bis rights, his property, bis natural appetites and affec- 
tions. M. de Montalembert speaks of this abnegation as if it was in every 
respect a pain‘ul sacrifice. Protestants, however, always remember that 
it enabled a man to escape from his responsibilities. It was difficult to 
be a good Christian in a balf pagan world. The man who felt bis respon- 
sibilities and admired the Christian idea!, saw tbat the odds were terribly 
against bim, and pref.rred to forego the rights of property and the de 
lights of family ties, rather than encounter the obligations which at- 
tached to much wealth or social position. Nevertheless we are quite 
disposed to agree with our author in + opinion that there was no sick- 
linesa and not much weakness io the MPpulee which led men to embrace 
the monastic order. Whatever it may have been in later times, it is 
really trae that in the middle ages the cloister was as frequently the 
arena of the strong as the refuge of the feeble; and that seldom shall we 
fiod men in any society more energetic, and more practical than the despised 
monks who Christianized Earope, taught the people to pray and to farm, 
preserved letters til priutiog was discovered, and lett in hundreds of 
towns tall minsters and stately abbeys to be the monuments of their 
skill, their enterprise, and their taste. But, of coarse, it is only so long 
as the positioa of the monks was exceptional that we can make this ad- 
mission in their favour, Who has onreies to a for the swarms of 
locusts that crowded the monastries of Eagiand, of France, and of Italy, 
at the several periods when it became necessary to suppress them. 

Roughly « ing, the monks came into Western Europe with the bar- 
barians. This is the great fact which explains the good and the evil 
which belonged to them. They were a barbarous remedy for a barbarous 
disease. When Huns and Vandals poured upon the pleasant South aad 
epread themselves over Europe, the evils of their ioroad were mach more 
manifest than the good which followed from it, We know well how mach 
modern Europe owes to these Goths who were our progenitors, and who 
easily overbore the effete civilization of pagan Rome with that youthfal 
energy and animal perfection which is the best of all soils, that sentiment 
of honour which ever points upward, aod that respect for womanhood 
| which is the preserving salt of society. Bat we know also their original 
ignorance, their coarseness, their brutality. In one word, they were bar- 
barians, full of impulses which they never questioned and passions which 


| Born of a Scottish mother, trom whom he has inherited much of the per- 
! 


rain of the religious orders bas not been without iufluence in pr 

that increase of suicides which is certified each year by the ecdatanl ot 
tistics. Before we reach his argumevt we must call apon him for facts, 
What does be know about the statistics of suicides in the Middle Ages 
that he should raise ao argument by a comparison io this respect of an- 
cient with modera times? But were bis facts as solid as the earth, his 
argument is hollow as the sky. It is at beat the argument of post hoc, 
ergo propter hoc. What comparison can there be between the number of 
suicides committed in an age of peace, when the life of the ~eanest 
pauper is regarded as inexpressib!y precious, when not a sparrow wan fall 
to the ground without the kind inquiries cf Lord Raynham and half a 
dozen societies, whea through the skill of our physicians the weak amon 
us are enabled to prolong a sickly existenc», out of which aoy number of 
suicides may arise, and those committed ia an age of wer and danger, 
when disease made sbort work with a patient, when life was cheap, wi en 
blood was poured out like water, and when he who wished to die, if he 
did not choore to slay himself in the high Roman fashion, might court 
death in the shock of battle or of single combat? ae little fact should 
have warned M. de Montalembert against so rash a statement as to the 
effect of monastic vows upon suicide. It is that in Eagland—Protestant 
England, foggy England—the suicides are, in proportion to the popula- 
tion, fully one-third less than in France—/a belle France, Catholic France, 
the France in which the religious orders still survivo, in which Father 
Lacordaire, to whom our author pays a most eloquent tribute, has but 
lately bad the glory of regeueratiog the Dominican order, and in which 
M. Dupanioup, the most illustrious of the Gallican bishops, assares bis 
people tbat prayer is more omoipotent than God himself. It is for using 
such arguments as these that we canaot accept the Count as the historian 
of the monks. We could give a dozen statemenis like it. He says that 
Barope is troubled with a reduodaace of population, and that this is 
God’s curse for the extinction of the religious orders, whov vows of 
celibacy put a pataral limits to the iacreass of the people. Io another 
passage he gives us to understand that the subdivision of property among 
numerous small owners, and the ceaseless circulation of it from hand to 
hand, is a consequence of the conufi-cation of the abbey lauds. Is it ne- 
cessary to reply to the former statement that ia France the population, 
so far from suffering from increase, is absolutely stationary, aud to the 
latter that in Eoglaud we have no reason to complain of property being 
too minutely subdivided, and changing hands too often? It was only the 
other day that De Tocqueville showed very clearly that the subdivision 
of property in France, so far from being, as is commonly supposed, a 
product of the Revolution, was in reality, like so much else that is laid 
to the credit of 1789, a bequest of the ancien régime. 

M. de Montalembert means an argument when be tella us that the 
monks were a very happy race of beings—that “God by a permanent 
miracle of His mercy caused them always to find a joy and felicity un- 
known to other men.” They choee pleasant places for their abode, by 
the still waters where fish was abundant, amid the loveliest scenery of 
hill and valley, green woods and rich ficlds, in gay orchards and vine- 
yards, and gardens of delight. There they lived free from the rade cares 
of daily existence, and far from the noise and frightening tumult of the 
world. In such quiet the affections bad room to play, and monks who 
crushed the passion of love in their hearts, fanned frieudsbip into an equi- 
valent passion. “Souls, well beloved of my soul,” wrote Aorelm from 
the Norman abbey of Bec to two of bis relatives, whom be wished to draw 
into his abbey, “my eyes ardently desire to bebold you; my arms ex- 
pand to embrace you ; my lips sigh for your kisses ; all the | that re- 
mains to me is consumed with waiting for you.” That the monks were 
happy eaough ia epite of much fasting and srometon sitting in the cold, 
and wearing hair shirts, no one doubts. Their jollity and good living 
became a byword and a shame to them. But M. de Montatembert is die- 

to argue—here isa of the excellence of monastic inetitations. 

t is a current fallacy. The Cavaller imagines that the sour-v 

Roundbead has no happinese, whea he is happy as man can be. The 
surly Puritan thinks that the carnally-minded Cavalier has no real plea- 
sure, when he is glorious in bis joys. It is the greatest mistake to su: 
pose that happiness is the test of truth. Happiness is an affair of health, 
constitution, circumstances, and conceit. Among tbe religious and irre- 
ligious alike, there are happy and unbappy people; and we should be 





they never controlled. Monks were required to tame them ; teries 
were required as arks amid the deluge. The monks converted the hea- 
thens and trained them in the arts of peace. M. de Montalembert com- 
plains that the defence of the moaks is put on the wrong ground when 
we dweil on the services which they have rendered to the fine and to the 
usefal arts. This, be says, is to praise what is merely incidental at the 
expense of what is essential. Prayer was the great fuoction of the monks, 
aod we are favoured with the opinion of the Bishop of Orleans, that 
“ prayer equals and surpasses sometimes the power of God. It triampbs 
over His will, His wratb, and even over fis justice.’’ If the bishop’s 
| view be correct. of course St. Augustine bad ample reason for sayiog that 
“gbe less a mouk labours in anything else but prayer, the more service- 
able is he to men.” We hope it is not impious to suggest that if the 
monks had done nothing but pray, they would never have risen into im- 
| portance. Their charity to the sick and the poor was abundant and 

beneficent. The lesson of poverty which they taught by their example 
| was of immense value in an age of rapacity and p!under. The son of the 
| nobleman clothed bimself in the same coarse babit as the sou of the serf, 
| and lay on the same straw. Kings and queens washed the plates of the 
poor, oiled the shoes of the last novice, dressed and kiseed the cores of 
| lepers. It was a grand lesson both to the senior priesthood who were in 
| clined to grasp at wealtb, and iodulge in too much luxary, and to so- 
| ciety at large, who saw the partitions of rank boroe down, and felt that 
neither was wealth anything nor birth in the sight of Heaven, but only 
purity of heart and the love which never failetb. ~ or are we to forget 
the influence on society at large of the monkieh vows of chastity. Ao 
age of luxury and ease, of great towns and much excitement, is apt to 
discredit the chastity of the monks, bat it does not appear that we have 
any right to regard their celibacy save as a real beneficial protest against 
a prevailing vice. Perhaps M. de Montalembert exaggerates a little the 
| chastity of the monasteries. and the effect of that chastity upon society. 
He speaks of the Greek Church ae disbonoured by the marriage of ite 
clergy, and should remember that the inberent respect for womea which 
is characteristic of the Germanic tribes bad far more influence in control- 
ling the wayward teodencies of society than any examples of celibacy. 
It would be curious to trace the steps by which celibacy (ia the first ia- 
stance the mere adjective uf monastic life) became in the course of time 
a eubstantive virtue, valuable in itself and irrespective of monastic order. 
The life of the monks, whether ia solitude or in great religious clubs, 
was only possible on the condition of their bachelorhood and the disruption 
of their family ties. This condition was sublimed intoa doctrine ; just us 
on a much lower platform the club life of Pall-mall tends to the dis- 
couragement of marriage, aod the philosophers of the smoking room 
reduce their objections to domesticity to the shape of axioms. 

Patting aside, however, the spiritual benefits conferred on mankind 
by tbe monke, we can make out a csse in their favour on the ground of 
the practical and worldly good which they effected, and which, accord- 
ing to our autbor, is tbe least of their acbievemente. It was a first pria- 
ciple of the Benedictine rule that the monks should work. Spiritaal 
toil was not enough. Otber labours, manual, artistic, and literary, were 
strictly enjoined. In illustrating this part of hie subj-ct M. de Monta 
lembert bas said nothing, and could, as a Catholic, say little of what we 
must consider one of the chief advantages of the monasteries. In our 
free thinking days it is one of the most interesting poiats of the moaastic 














posed, ding to the principles of our author, to argue from the 
happiness of the monks to the faleehood of their expectations. The pria- 
ciple which M. de Montalembert upholds is this, that there must be a fa- 
ture life to make compensation for the present. The fact of poverty is 
an argument for a future state, in which a compensating justice wil! re- 
ward men for the sufferings which they have endared in the present. Of 
course we cannot admit such an argument as this, which might be paro- 
died as follows :—The existence of fools in this world shows the neces- 
sity of a future life of rewards and punishmente, in which the foo!s shall 
hereafter have the pleasure of fiodiog themselves endowed with unac- 
customed wisdom Bat it has a bearing on the asceticism of the monks. 
They insisted on kissing the sores of lepers aud decliving pleasure, ia or- 
der that they might make up for it by the pleasares of eternity. What, 
then, does our author mean by telliog us that, after all, the monks were 
very happy? Does not that seem to indicate that they missed their 
mark? They bad no bus’ness to be happy. It was for the world to be 
happy, and for them to be miserable. We are told that the monks had 
the only true happiness. This is but a revewal in another form of the 
old question as to the relative happiness of bachelors and married men, 
which Johnson settled long ago iu the saying that if the married have 
many cares, the siogle have few pleasures. 

All this monachism may now be said to have passed away, never to 
retarn, The torrents of lava, says M. de Montelonsber', have till now 
stopped and turned aside from the dwellings which the Camalda!es and 
Benedictines have chosen for themselves upon the sides of Vesuvius and 
Etna ; bat the moral volcano which has ravaged the Christian world with 
its eruptions bas had less discernment, for it has carried away the whole, 
The system bad become corrupt and out of place. We are asked by the 
Count what fault we bad to fiad with the monks. “Do you know what 
is the only reproach which you can justly address tothem? It is that of 
resembling yourselves.” Bat is M. de Montalembert eerious in supposing 
that we bave no right to accuse the monks of being worldly in their 
tastes and habite—too fond of the good things of this world? If the sole 
function of a monk is to be uolike the world and to deny the flesh, is he 
not atterly condemued as worse thao useless, @ convicted sham, and an 
insufferable contradiction, if he conforms to the world? Again, we are 
told that in the midet of the’r degeneracy the most lawless monks have 
been guilty only in the eye of God and the Church, and have committed 
no sins against their feliow-creatures or againet society. The Count 
pleads hard for the dear monks, bat in vaio. They bad waxed numerous 
and fat. If it was no offence agaiost society that an institution which 
was only tolerable so long as it was sustained by overmasterio 
earnestness of feeling bad gradaally become the refuge of dullness 
incapacity, had become taiated with corruption, and with una 
and, according to the monastic view of the case, undesirable wealth ; if 





| the sottisbness of the monks, the intolerable mendicancy of the friare, and 


the enormously gener numbers of the regular clergy, who professed 
celibacy with ut practising chastity, were not properly loathsome to 
every right-thickiog patriot ; still we bave to say that the dowofall of 
monast:ries, ia which, according to St. Augustine, “ the less a monk la- 
bours in anything else but prayer the more serviceable is he to meno,” was 
a necessity of modera times. The monks managed to work with great ad- 
vantage to society in the Middle Ages, and their works survive ia many 
instances to this day. There is no work for them to do now, except to 
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and pray ; and their communism of property, if it might fit into the | Lorraine, twenty-five feet in breadth, and of suitable length and thick- 
pe ma A the feudal system of open is ecarcely adapted to an age | ness, probably surpassed its rival of the Crimea in its annual yield of 


no which the rights of every individual are developed to the uttermost. 


nuts, No furniture is more beautiful than that which is made of walnat- 


imagioative, were greatly interested by whatever was out of the 
mon order of things, and wrote and spoke much more of sach 


——$—<——————=—=—=—_—_ 
| a 
| 


com- 
| thaa we, who are of colder temperameat, are apt to do; yet pen 


Never has the ruin of any system been more complete than that of the | wood, delicately flecked and watered, and susceptible of a polish equal to | lers through the various states of America notice, with somet 


monasteries, In the five years between 1830 and 1835 it bas been caleu- | 
lated that no les: than 3,000 monasteries were extermiaated—300 ia | 
Portugal, huodreds more in Spain, 200 ia Poland, and so forth. Siace 
the present volumes were written the decree of suppression has gone 
forth against we know not how many convents in Italy. M. dela Monta- 
lembert meatioos some curious circumstances, which show clearly enough 
how their ruin has been regarded. Here is a monastery turaed into a 
eon ; there is one transformed into a factory ; and yet another does | 
aty as barracks. The capital aod columns of this abbey church have | 


been broken into metal for the roads. Swine are iastalled by German 


that of the finest mahogany from the Spanish Main. 

Few countries, however, have surpassed Eogland in the namber of 
immense trees which may be regarded as historical. The linden of Za- 
rich, supposed to have been the largest on the continent, was exceeded 
ia dimensions by a female linden growing at Depebam, ia Norfolk, which 
rose to the height of ninety feet, and was nearly fifty feet in circum- 
ference at the root, but rapidly diminished in girth, first to thirty-six 
feet, and a little higher to twenty five feet. Its leaves were immense, 
some of them being full three inches broad. The elms of Eagland are 
probably the fiaest ia the world. In Italy, these trees have been planted 


ty 

proacbiog to wonder, the forest giants which are met with, thoes ey 
| wide intervals, both on the contiaeat and isiands of the New World, The 
| Wellingtonia gigantea, the vast tree of which a matilated example js shown 
| in the Crystal Palace (it is said to attain aa altitade of two 
| feet), is not without its eqaals in other parts of America; i the 
| tree cat down by the Jesuits in Paraguay, becaase they could aot other. 
| wise wean the people from the worship of it, seems to have been of sti}} 

larger dimensions. We omit to dwell on the Iadian fig-tree, forming 

little forest in itself, which, io course of time, if its growth were unob. 
| stracted, would cover whole miles of coantry with its pillared shade, ft 


Lutherans in the cells of Nothgottes, and by French Catholics under the | from time immemorial, ia order, as the Roman poets express it, to be | may almost be looked upon as the symbol of Asiatic commanities, gs. 


beautiful sculptures of the Cistercian Abbey at Cadouin. At Cluny, one | married to the vine, which, climbing up their tranks, and creeping along | tonishing by their multitudes, though rarely produciog from 


of the noblest teries in Christead the church, which for size was | 





their boughs and branches, suspends its rich clusters of purple aad gold 


am. 
| themselves individuals of colossal intellectuality. Ia the north, the — 


ly to St. Peter’s at Rome, has been turned into stud stables,and , among the leaves, which barely suffice to shelter them from the too ar- | like the people, are separately great, at least more frequently than any. 
peyter d ost of the stallions holds, or at least held very lately, the | dent rays of the san. A vineyard in Barguady is as little picturesque ‘where else. It may be that the growth and development of o: : 


place of the high altar. 

M. de Montalembert talks of recalling the monks. He might as well 
talk of recalling the Druids or the Dodo. We are told, indeed, that | 
wherever the Catholic religion is not the object of opea persecution, a3 
in Sweden, the monks reappear of themselves. It is easy to play at | 
monks, and the reappearance of cow! and frock is of no more importance | 


ae enormous 
| as a plantatioa of gooseberry-bushes; but south of the Ticino, is an ob- | specimen, as in the pine-forests of the Highlands, occasions the d 


ject of rare iaterest and beauty, the viae flinging its tendrils from tree to | or destruction of numbers of smaller trees; that the strong and hardy 
tree, formiog arches, berceaus, and canopying whole avenues with its | overtop, aod at length extinguish, their neighbours, and having thay 
lovely leaves aad poetical fruit. secured to themselves free space to grow ia, acquire by degrees incredj- 

Spain, it is said, had no elms, till they were carried thither from Engz- | ble magnitude. Thus, in Wiadsor Forest, Herne’s Oak, celebrated by 
land, in the sixteenth century, by Philip IL. to shade the walks of his | Shakepeare, had killed, ages before the poet’s time, all the smaller oaks 











Newstead Abbey in the commencement of the palaces at Aranjuez, the Escurial, and Madrid. The grounds at Aran- 
pep na a ager fas rom companions conducted their | jues, encircled artificially by the Tagas, are laid out in beautiful walks 
orgies in the guise of Capuchin friars. It is difficult to know what oar | along the banks of the river; and one of the alleys, it is said, is three 
author would be at. t | 
that society was—ihanks to the monks—better then than now—more ambassadors, therefore, when atteadiag upon the coart here, half ima- 
moral, more spiritually enlightened. He gives up the priests. He does , gived themselves at home while sitting or walking beneath a tree so iati- 
not think that the secular clergy were then so good as now, bat “ there | mately associated with their own country. As the elm is associated with 
were more saiote, more monks, and, above all, more believers than in | the grape, so is the lindea with the bee, which sucks from its flowers the 
our days.” it is not worth while to argue this point, but we really must | most delicious honey, tinged slightly with green, and oftea more oderife- 
stop to admire a subsequent statement, that the Middle Ages were not | rous thaa that of Attica or Sicily. Some have confounded the liaden 
only more fertile in saints and monks but also in men, than these modern | with the unknown tree on which the ancients bestowed the name of smi- 
days. The only way ic which we can account for such an opinion is by | lax, which shaded the democratic walks of the Athenian people, and 
observing that M. de Montalembert sees the Middle Ages through a mist | fluug over them ia spring a perfume little less delicious than that of their 
of miracles. He has a most lively faith in the superoataral, and impli- | favoarite violets. : 
citly accepts all the stories about Benedict enabling St. Maur to walk | Among the oldest trees now knowa to exist, is that great Egyptian 
upon the lake, breaking a poison cup by the siga of the cross, and raising | sycamore whieh rears its venerable trank near the Fountaia of the Sua 
a child from the dead. Au age that was able to work miracles mast | at Heliopolis, which was already old whea, as is represented in general 
have been more fertile of extraordinary men—heroes and saints—thaa belief, Christ sat as a baby on his mother’s lap beneath its shade. Here 
an age which can work none. In spite of himself, M. de Montalembert | Mobammedan, Jew, and Christian, have stood and gazei at the mighty 
falls into inconsistencies from a desire to push the defence of the monks | river and the pyramids, symbols of a religion more ancient than any now 
too far. Not only does he fall iato the inconsistency which we have just | Kaown. High up the valley, we meet with other sycamores, some of 
indicated as to the wisdom of recalling the Middle Ages ; be stumbles in- | them a handred and seveaty feet io circumference, which probably rival 
to another as to the degree in which the monks should be identified with | in antiquity the chestnat-trees of Etna, for the wood is imperishable, and 
the Church. He tells us that the enemies and oppreesors of ihe Church | small blocks of it cut iato idols or playthings for childrea, probably b- 
have always most detested and pursued the monks, and that whenever it | fore the Exodus, are still as hard and as polished as the day they escaped 
has been resolved to strike at the beart of religion it has always been the | from the plane of the carpenter. Io our owa country, where muisture is 
religious orders who bave received the first blows. We naturally con- | more abuadaat aod destructive, we have perhaps noae of that aatedila- 


He would not recall the Middle Ages, but he thinks | miles in length, shaded all the way by double rows of Eaglish elm? Our | 






































































































































































































































































































































































































































clude that the religious orders are the heart and life-blood of the Church. | Vian brood, though we possess forest _giaats which have always excited 


But not so. Io another part of his argument the autor finds it conven- 
ient to separate the connexion between the mooks and the Church, and 
to deny their ideatity, The point he is arguing is this, Why did not the | 
Ch by her authority step in to reform the monasteries? Their | 
corruption is an admitted fact, why did the Church allow herself to be | 
consumed by it? This, he ventures tosay, is the most unaccountable | 
e of her history. This fatal indulgence of the horrible ulcer ia the 
m of the Church can never be eulliciectly regretted. Nevertheless, 
the Count goes on to say, there is an answer to this formidable question, 
The reform of the religicas orders is scarcely more in the power of the | 
Church than their foundation. The Charch bas never directly founded | 
one religious order, but bas left that work to private individaals specially 
raised by God to that task—Benedict, Francis, Dominic, or Ignatius, She 
approves and encourages such men, but cannot authorise them. Is it fo | 
be supposed that what she could not create she was entitled to reform? 
Simple folk will be surprised that M. de Montalembert shoald venture oa 
such an argument. There are hundreds of institations which tho State 
or the Church does not create, but which, when once created, she assumes 
the right to control, Our author will not deny that the Church, which 
cannot and does not create a religious order, has the right of suppressing 
it when it is created. Io 1773 the order of the Jesuits was suppreseed 
by Clement XIV. Are we to be told that a Pope, who has the power of 
suppressing a religious order, bas not ia his hands an instrument by 
which he can force the reformation of a corrupted rule? Thisis one of the 
absurdities into which a man is driven who is obliged to start in his in- 
uiries with the dogma of Papal infallibility. It isa dogma so oppress 
ve that probably we ought to have expressed ourastonishment, pot that 
M. de Montalembert had been wiled by it iato dangerous places, but that 
inst it with so much ability. There are 
have written the history of mosachism, 
and at the same time commanded throagh so many pages the sympathy 
of Protestants. 
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GIANT TREES. 


It is a strange and impressive consideration, that many trees now 
standing began to flourish before the commencement of the oldest em- 
res oa record ; witnessed the rise and decay of the Assyrian aad Baby- 
onian powers ; beheld the Egyptian dynasties in their cradle ; and saw 
by them, like meteors, the warlike monarchies of Macedoa and Rome. 
Bach are the great chestout-trees on the slopes of Etaa, and those enor- 
mous representatives of ancient forests observed by our older travellers 
in China, which, being preserved by a barmless superstition from the 
axe, are doubtless still where they were two ceaturies ago, though recent 
visitors to the Flowery Land bave either Ad prog see into the pro- 
vioces where they are foand, or else have omitted to describe them. In 
some 
dian Archipelago, trees are more remarkable for their immense loftin ss, 
and the distance from the ground free of boughs, than for mere girth. 
On tie north-western promoatory of Borneo, as well as in parts of Aus- 
tralia, trees have been seen, which, though not more than eighteen or 
tweaty feet in circamference, display a clear straight shaft of ninety feet 


selves forth oa all sides, and constitute a close pyramid of unfailing ver- 
dure to the summit. 

Africa, the abode of startling contrasts, where deserts of absolute bar- 
renness run in vast belts parallel with the rankest vegetation ia the 
world, presents us with nothing ia the form of a tree more marvellous 
than the baobab, which rises from the plaia like a regular mound of fo- 
Mage, one hundred and fifty feet in diameter, and from seventy-five to 
eighty feet bigb, thickly spriukled in the .otvest month of summer with 
white flowers, six inches across. It would be difficult to imagine any- 
thing more beautiful than this huge pile of green leaves, contrasting 
with the snowy blossoms, whieb, as they open their dewy chalices ia the 
morning, diffuse far and wide a rich perfume through the air. There is 
something extremely peculiar ia the characteristics of the baobab. Its 


trank is not lofty, since at about the height of twelve or fourteen feet, it | 
divides itself into massive boughs, the lowest and largest of which stretch | 


out almost horizontally till their own weight bends them down towards 
the earth, which at their extremities they touch on all sides, so as to 
form a spacious circular tent, affordiog the natives a pleasing sbade. [a 
girth, the trank amply makes up for ite want of height, frequeatly mea- 
suring upwards of seventy feet, and sometimes exceeding eighty-five, 
which gives a diameter of nearly twenty-nine feet. Strange to say, the 
wood of the baobab, though extremely siow of growth, is soft and light, 
owing, probably, to the moist and sandy soil in which the tree delights. 
It seldom acquires any great height where its roots encounter stoaes, 
since the sligbiest abrasion of their riod leads inevitably to the destruc- 
tion of the whole tree. 

The Chinese have a quaint way of expressing most thiags ; and whea 
they desire to convey an idea of the magnitude of the two great trees of 
their empire, they say that two huadred sheep might be concealed be- 
neath a single branch of the oue, while the other is so vast, that eighty 
mea with outstretched arms could scarcely embrace it. The merchants 
who distribate timber through the country, bore holes in the ends of the 
trees, and bind them together into floats or rafts, sometimes a quarter of 
@ league in length, on which they build bouses for themselves, their fa- 
milies, and attendante, and procvediog along the rivers and great canals, 
perform voyages of many thousand miles, the raft gradually d mivishiog 

" gs they dispose of their property ia one city after another. Travelliog 
westwards through Central Asia, we meet with few trees of great bulk 
till we pass the Volga, where giant oaks present themselves, some thirty 
feet in circumference, and of proportionate height, occasionally bollowed 
out by age for the dwelling of man or beast. Io the Crimea, oaks are 
met with of equal dimensions, together with prodigious walaut-trees, 


from which ia favourable seasons a hundred thousand outs are sometimes | 
gathered. The tree from whose trunk was made the celebrated table of | to fill many pages. Adacieat nations, fur the most part excitable and 


admiration in oatives and strangers. Toe yew-tree of Runnymede, under 
which Joha signed Magaa Charta, was only blown down a few years ago ; 
and there have been chestaut-trees in Essex and Gloucestershire not alto- 
gether unwortby to claim kindred with those of Sicily. 
Essex, there was a very old tree of this species, which, when it had been 
reduced by time to a mere stump, still yielded thirty loads of loge. Aa- 
other chestaut-tree in Gloucestershire, which had probably sheltered the 
Druids, was at leagth so completely hollowed out by time, that the 
owner of it constructed for himself in its bowels a neat wainscotted room 
fitted up with seats and windows. By way of contrast,we may allude 
to the famous hollow oak at Kidliogton Green, in Oxfordshire, which, as 
the jail was at some distance, the judge oa circuit used to convert intoa 
prisoa, where he coafiaed rogues aad malefactors till they could be con- 
veyed to the county towa. Histor@§celebrates a famous hollow plane- 
tree in Lycia, whose dimensions were far greater than those of the oak or 
chestout tioned above, jaing an apartment eighty-one feet in 
circumference, adorned with marble tables, seats, and fountains, and 
other wise fitted up for the entertainment of a large company. Here the 





| Roman goveraor of the proviace, deserting his gilded saloons, habitually 


entertained his friends, 

A story is told of the Persian king who, in the best days of Greece, in- 
vaded Europe with an enormousarmy. Marching through Asia Minor, 
he interrupted, during several days, the course of the national policy, 
that he might indulge in a fit of tree-worship—a form of superstition 
common throughout the ancient world, particularly among our own an- 
cestors. Discovering, as he moved along, a platious of remarkable size 
and beauty, he halted before it, and divesting himself of his gold and 
jewelled oraaments, his friends and mistresses also to lay 
aside theirs, he encumbered the lovely tree with ecerfs, bracelets, arm- 
lets, necklaces, and other ornaments of gold studded with gem:—he 
called it his delight ; he paid adoration to it as to a goddess; and before 
he departed, caused its image to be stamped on a medal of gold, which 
he thenceforward bore coatiaually about his person. 

Ancient writers speak of oaks in the Hercyaian forest, which they sup- 


mounds in the earth around them, aud when bared by accident, rose into 
arches like the gates of a great city, 
tresses, over which our Teutonic ancestors imagined that Thor himself 
presided. lo graadeur, these trees, notwithstanding their colossal mag- 
nitude, can by no means compete with such of their rivals as are found 
ia oriental forests, clothed and almost smothered with brilliant lichens 
aod gorgcous creepers, whose blossoms, assuming the form of atars or 
flames, kindle up the solitudes of the woods by their profuse and laxa- 





riant display of colours, while ia appearance they augment the huge bulk | 


of the giants which my them. Nothing caa be imagined more strik- 
| ing than the aspect of an immense aucieat tree in an eastern forest by 


tbrough rents io the leafy roof, gleams on parts of the trunk, while dense 
| shadows eovelop the remainder, and conceal the noisy world of life which 

chirps, and squeaks, aud gruats, aad whistles, aad screams ia the laby- 
| riaths of foliage extending oa all sides. 


Here, wich us, trees often derive much of the interest they possess from) self is unlocked, we can scarcely wonder that the knell of p 
below the spread of the branches, which at that elevation throw them- | historical associations, Our cedars, fur example, brought originally in a | sounded. 


At Fraitiog, io | 


pose to have been coeval with the world, whose roots threw up great | 


Some were coaverted iato for- | 


| in his viciaity, and was consequently surrounded by a beautiful expanse 
| of green-sward, a little uneven and broken, bat only therefore the more 
| fit to be the playground of the fairies and elves. 
The trees found in the midst of village greens are generally of great 
| siz? and antiquity. Frequently there were sarroanded by stone steps 
, and seats, on which the Conscript Fathers of the hamlet, during summer 
| evenings, met in conclave, while the javeniles sported and frolicked og 
| the broad area before them. One generation of villagers after another 
| disappeared ; the youog grew old, and in their tarn sat apon the seats 
under the oak, till they also were gathered to theie fathers, while those 
| whom they had perhaps nursed there as babies, shook their white locks 
over a new brood. At length the fate of all earthly things fell upon the 
| trees themselves, whose places were looked for in vain by the raral an. 
tiquary. One of these mighty oaks, which had probably witnessed |. 
| fred’s contests with the Danes, was blown down by the great hurricane 
of 1703, in a Hampshire village ; the people and their vicar sought to 
restore it to the earth, and with much pains and no little expense brought 
| it to the perpendicatar ; bat its beart was broken, and after patting forth 
| a few signs of life, it refused to take root again. Several parks in Eag- 
land have conferred historical celebrity on their owners by the vast ata- 
| ture of the trees they costain; as, for example, the oaks of Donnington 
Park, said to have been plaated, throagh a love for all durable things, by 
| the poet Chaucer, of which one was called the King’s, the second the 
| Qaeen’s, aod the taird Chaucer’s Oak. Uafortunately, however, natare 
| had bestowed oa them the fatal gift of beauty, so that when they had 
| grown up straight as an arrow, and completely free of boughs to the 
| height of nearly fifty feet, they were cat down, and converted into waing 
cottiog, to keep their owner warm. There isa wych elm still standing 
at Sheen, in Surrey, under the spreading branches of which a party of 
two hundred persons once, breakfasted. The Cowthorpe Oak, near 
, Wetherby, measures close to the ground seventy-eight feet ia circumfer. 
ence, and at the height of a yard from the soil, forty-eight feet. An oak 
cut down in the reign of Charles I. yielded four vast cross beams for a 
ship of war, forty-four feet loag by four feet nine inches in diameter. The 
mast of the same ship, all of one solid piece, was ninety-nine feet in 
height. Oae of the largest trees oa record is the Galynos Oak, which 
grew in M thshire. t left us of it is rather mechanical 
than poetical, though it cannot fail to saggest the idea of majestic pro 
portioas and extraordiaary grandeur of aspect. With a smooth straight 
trunk, nearly thirty feet in circumference, it towered to a great height, 
when suddenly dividing into immense boughs, it threw them forth around 
it on all sides, so as to afford to those beneath an almost unexampled 
area of shadow, amounting to four handred and fifty-two square yards, 
When felled aad sawed iato planks, its prodace appeared almost fabulous, 
exceeding two th d four handred and tweaty feet; cutting it down 
}and stripping it, employed five men during twenty days; two saw- 
| yers took one hundred and thirty-eight days to redace it into planks, at 
an expeose of eighty-two pounds. The value of the whole tree ma 
be ne from the fact, that the bark alooe sold for six hu 
pounds, 

Our readers will perceive that, instead of exhausting the subject, we 
have only touched cursorily on a few of its salient points. It is trae we 
have followed it round the world—have glanced at the forests of the 
Asiatic Islands, at those of Africa and America, and at the rare frag- 
ments of primeval woods which stud at wide intervals the face of Earope 
—bat the descriptions, the anecdotes, the historical associatioas connected 
with Giant Trees, would fill and vivify, with no ordinary interest, a con- 
siderable volume, Oaks alone, which from time immemorial have made 
England their favourite abode, so closely connect themselves with the 
beaaty, strength, and glory of our country, that we may almost regard 
them as its botanical type. We are now, however, importing so many 
strange giants into our land, that even this favourite tree of Thor may ia 
time be eclipsed. Her Majesty the other day planted in the gardens of 
South Kensington the first epecimen of the Wellingtonia gigantea, which, in 
all likelihood, will soon be distributed over all suitable parts of the 
kiogdom ; and history will hereafter refer to Qaeen Victoria’s tree, as it 
now dves to those of Queen Elizabeth, Shakspeare, Milton, Chaucer, 
and Bacon. 











euninieiiscccemeneeel 
PASSPORTS. 
The Roman empire is not the only old-world iastitation whose Decay 
| and Fall requires a historian. We live in strange times, when many a 
majestic image finds that the clay feet can no looger support the brazea 


ta of the East, as in the larger islaods, for example, of the Ia- night, when the moon, which aggrandises all objects, streaming dowa | front, and when evea the whitest supalchres ring hollow to the mattock 


| and the spade. When the triple crown of the temporal papacy is top- 
| pling to rain—when Russian, Pole, and Hungarian wake from their long 
| stapor to ask freemen’s righte—wheo Italy ia taking breath prior to 
| snapping the last link of her chain—and when the moath of France her- 
3 has 
If there is canxering rust in this our social system, there is, 


portmacteau from Lebanoa, awaken io our miads the recollection of | Heaven be praised for it, a ep ee of life and hope also, a current 
e 


many names celebrated ia our annals, thoagh tradition, perhaps, in its | that saps the foundations of even 


oldest and most venerable abuses, 


ambitious graspings, has ante-dated events, and attributed the achieve- | neither sparing the lofty nor over-looking the small. The passport 


ments of one persoa to another. Thus, the famous cedar, eight miles | tem, hoary and effete, is now tottering and sick to death from the fatal 
| from London, which was blown down by the hurricane of 1778, was be- | blow dealt by Napoleoa the Third, Jmperator Francorum, on the first day 
| lieved to have been planted by Queen Elizabeth, though there is no proof | of this year. 
that this species of tree was kaowa in Eagland till balfaceoturyafterber| Let us take a sketch of this toothless old Cerberus, before it becomes a 
| deatb. On Lebanon itself, as well as in Cypras, cedars, we believe, have | fossil, and passes into the dominions of the antiqaary. It is to Asia, the 
| been koown to attain the height of a huadrei and thirty feet, with pro- | mother of science and art and erms, of religion and philosophy, and n0 
portionate bulk ; whereas the largest in this couatry seem never to have | less of plague, tyranay, and superstition, that we owe the passport. The 
exceeded the height of seventy five feet, a difference which some nata- | restless Greek would never have endared such a curb upon his rovings 
ralists have attributed to the colder and more ungenial climate of Eng- | from isle to mainland, from city to haven, throwgh that wonderful little 
land. Bat there are mysterivs ia vegetation as ia other things. Toe | Helenic microcosm that constituted bis world, ia Earope’s younger days. 
cold of Lebanon is ia winter more severe than that experienced in England, | But when he turned his face to the rising ean, and passed the Persian 
thoagh, on the other baad, the beat of summer is likewiee much greater ; border, he found the rough road was only to be smoothed by the 
aud these variations of temperature may possibly be necessary to develop | sion of a safe-conduct under the hand aad seal of the Great King or his 
the cedar in its full beauty aad dimensious, Tne cypress in nearly all | satraps, The police of Persia are to this day as censorious and pains- 
the couatries bordering on the Mediterranean grows to a great height, | taking on the score of passports as they were in Xenophoa’s time, and 
thoagh it increases so slowly in bulk, that maay ages are needed to briag | no stranger can eater a walied city of Iran without a written permission, 
it to perfectios. Ths wood of this tree is of rare beauty, closeness, and | or a silver key ; indeed, the latter is probably co-existent with the doca- 
durability, for which reason it was selected by the Egyptians for the | ment it replaces ; for untold cycles it has been the antidote to the poison 
manufacture of mummy coffias, many of which, after having lain in the | of a most vexatious system, the open sesame before which many grim 
earih several thousand years, are still to all appearance as tough and | portals have uacl Io India, where, under the name of jarki, the 
serviceable as ever. | passport is of as old date aa the Aryan conqaest, the silver key has ever 
There is a sort of mythology in natural history which constructs its | been the traveller's best friend ; while, on the other band, the swarming 
fables and legends afcer quite as marvelioas a fasuion as that habitually | millions of China have always indulged io the most absolate freedom of 
followed by tue foanders of wild creeds. Tous, not content with appeal | locomotion. In Western Asia, paseports have usually taken the form of 
_ing to genuine history, ia proof of the lasting qualities of cyprese-wood, | safe-conducts, granted by this or that belligerent prince, sealed by potent 
| the old nataralists go back to Semiramis, and refer gravely to the bridge, | monarchs, signedjby generals and chieftains, or decorated by the awkward 
all of this timber, which she is eupposed to have throwa across the scrawl of som: nomadic sheik. Whea the monk Rabriquis went on 4 
Euphrates, aad which lasted og one kaows how long. So, agaia, the phi- | complimentary embassy from St. Louis of France to the great Khan, the 
losopher Plato, when selecting the most darable material oa which to , band and seal of the awful Tartar protected the little party,of shaveling 
write his laws, rejected brass, as of too fugitive a nature, aod gave the | diplomatis's over many a thousand miles of weary steppe, was their 
preference to cypress-wood. The cause of durability in wood, is what no | ezis in danger and difficulty, the magic spell that caused guide and guard, 
| Que bas explaived, nor is it perbaps sasceptible of explasation. It is | horse and maa, to speed the strangers upon their way. Not always have 
| oan? to say that the timber ia qaestioa is pervaded by a bitter jaice, | passports taken a guise 80 poetic and eufficing; they have more often 
| which repels all kiods of worms, so that ic never presents, like many | been stumbliag-blocks than wings, harassing impediments to the pilgrim, 
other kiuds of wood, the appearance of being moth-eaten. To account, | who has paid for siga and countersign, has borne perforce with extortion 
however, for its lastiag qualities, we can oaly assume that nature, by | to-day, that be may be imposed upoa to-morrow. 
| composiag it of the faest particles piled slowly upon each other, pressed | It is not very easy to ascertain the statas of the passport ia imperial 
close and agglutiaated by the laws of its organisation, designed it to out- | Rome. Authorities seem to clash, and evidence to contradict evidence, 
| live temples aad pyramids. on this poiat. A citizen was appareatly free to roam or remove at his 
Evea to give a list of trees celebrated for their size and age, would be | pleasure, and even a sabject without citizza’s rights seems to have migra- 
ted easily and at discretion ; bat yet the magistrate: of the various cities 
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to have ted from strangers some t of their calling or | 
ents ; and those who visited a seaport, had to satisfy the comptrol- 
Jer of customs that they were good men and trae, while papers are spoken 
of which may have been invoices and manifests, but which may also have 
peen passports. In medieval Europe, the passport became rampant, but 
quder other titles, of which the most customary was that of safe-conduct. 
Io a period of endless war and civil broil, when the oaly voyagers were | 
arged by religion or lucre, pilgrim aod merchant had alike to sue fora | 
from men of power. Of course, the poor wayfarer who tradzed the 
oe road with his staff and meagre wallet, and the scallop-shell ia bis 
umeless hat, had no reason to provide himself with such a document. 
ey were safe, those needy devotees, for the same good cause which ea- 
abled their classic prototypes to sing before the robber. But the rich 
yotaries of Compostella or Loretto—my lord aad my lady, who travelled 
with a train of sumptar-males, and goodly steeds, and brave raiment—the 
yiolet-cloaked bishop bound for Rome—the mitred abbot hastening to 
arge a suitat the Vaticaa—these had to solicit passports from many a | 
ing and baron as they journeyed on. Still more was it necessary that 
the unwarlike merchant, whose slow caravan bore the precious goods of 
the golden East and the ingenious South, over the long, long roads that | 
led jm Venice or Genoa to the rade markets of Western Europe, should 
vide himself with a pass. Without a safe-conduct, he and his were 
ir game, what the Bishareein Arabs call dummalafong,a thing to be 
spoiled and wasted. Even with a pass, the trader had need to be wary ; 
hostile chiefs would not recognise the enemy’s signature, and too much 


tati 


men care not a whit for individual liberty, provided that their neigh- | 


| boars are no better off than themselves. The Coaveution found the pass- | 
port system an admirable check to emigration, a famous pitfall in which | in what relation does it stand to the medica 


to entangle the feet of royalists; the Directory complacently inherited 


first, whether Homcopathy be, of itself, of any value, or of no value at 
all? secondly, in what manaer does it affect general society ? aad thirdly, 


rofession ? 
I mast first re 4 


aest of you to observe that, whatever I may think a 
this engiae of statecraft; and every successive government has cherished | present, I had or P 4 : 


the passport as its stanchest ally. 

If France had stood alone iu this matter, the world would have had the 
less to complain of ; bat uaoluckily, Parisian fashions are followed by 
others than milliaers and apholsterers; the nascent civilisation of Eas- 
tern Earope is especially prone to shape itself after French models. Be- 
cause France had a passport system, Russia established one of exagge- 
rated striagency ; all the Germano powers, from the Cesar at Vieana to 
the most insigaificant Margrave, adopted the passport even more readily 
than they naturalised the potato. The petty sovereigns of Italy—aow 
happily extinct—taraed the old capricious Lascia passare into a universally 
required travelling licence. Tae free Scandinavian learned from Beraa- 
dotte that passports furnished a needfal bulwark to the state. Most re- 


| markable io this respect was the coaversion of the Turks. When Mah- 


moad the reformiag saltaa had slaughtered his janizaries, and adapted 


his costume to a Parisian standard, he had naturally no lack of tutors to | 
gaide him in the new path he had chosen for the O:toman empire. Among 


other western amenities, be borrowed a custom-house and a passport. Tne 
latter was an innovation indeed, and provoked many a growl of discon- 
tent from the True Believers. The Turks differ from the Persians in most 
respects, and in few things are so ualike them as in the habitual inde- 


a 





favour with one party subjected the merchant to the i of a spy 
or traitor, when within the outposts of the other. In Spain, passports | 
were granted by Moor aad Christian alike to the foes of their respective 
faiths, and generally observed with honourable pucctilio. Eagland, pre- 
vious to the Norman Conquest, had an efficient substitute for passports 
in that wonderful provision of Anglo-Saxon law which overspread the 
Jand with a net-work of mutual responsibility, aud made every man give 
bail for the good-conJuct of his neighbours. When hundreds, and tith- 
ings and earldoms were liable to pay the penalty of outrages committed 
withia their limits—when wapentake and ae could be mulcted for 
offences chargeable to the most obscure of their inhabitants—and whea 
society was divided into little synéeleias of yeomen, jointly and severally | 
punishable for the misconduct of aay member of the club, the passport | 
must have been quite supererogatory. No Saxon could have travelled 
without giving the most substantial reasons to his brother-bondsmen, 
and they continued to be sureties for his behaviour, even during his tem- | 
porary abeence from what was certainly the moat extraordinary system of | 
ionage ever devised by a quasi free-people. 
2 brought in the passport, among other fashions, and from 
that time forth the importation crops out among the disjected strata of 
English history. Not that there was the regular bureaucratic stamp 
upon that rude and early licence to travel ; the passport was as eccentric 
as the edicts of the Star Chamber, or the rules of the court of Piepoudre. 
But under the Plantagenets, it was continually ordered by king and par- 
liament that “ no man shoald go forth of the realm” without the king’s 
jal leave and authorisation. It was impossible to visit France or 
landers, or even to cross the Scottish border, without a pass; and this 
had to be countersigned by some governor or ambassador of the friendly 
power in question. Impossible, that is, legally speaking ; for the numer- 
ous pirates who then skimmed the narrow seas, and who were far more 
pectable and r ted than their generic title would imply to modern 
ears, were always willing to convoy persons and property in tolerable 
safety to a foreign _ without troubling the Chancery or Exchequer of 
the realm to legalise 











|p of ordinary life. That tiresome iaterference of the police, so 


common and so tolerated io other lands than Iran, and which meddles 
with all things temporal aod spiritual, is to a Tark as uoutterably 
odious as it is to a Baiton. “If I do wrong,” says Hassan batweea the 
whilffs of his pipe, “ punish me; till then, let me alone.”’ The Osmanii 
was used to travel freely, without check or stint; a very great maa 
might ask for a firman ; a Christian traveller of rank always asked for 
one, not as a permission to voyage, but as a letter of recommendation, 
really useful ia a semi-barbarous land. But great was the horror of all 
good Mussulmans when it was announced to them that their country was 
to be civilised, and that France had a passport, «0 Tarkey must adopt a 
teskéré ; aod nothing more vexatious than a Turkish ‘eskéré, which re- 
quires renewal in each new beylik or pachalik, has ever been devised to 
torment the traveller. This also is paid for; and indeed, throughout 
Europe, there exists a standing army of officials bound by the closest ties 
to support the system, and whose very purse-strings are bouad up in its 
continuance. 

Steam has been the supplanter of the passport, bas won concessions in 
one place, has relaxed the rigid rules in another, and io a third has 
swept away the whole pretentious d t, with all its spreading eagles, 
smudged crowns, lithographed pomposities of diction, and sanded auto- 
graphs of clerk and comaissary. Eogland and the United States held 
bravely out through the very darkest periods of restraint aod annoyance. 





Throughout Earope, the old work went onthe sanding, stamping, sign- | is 


ing, the inspection, and the verification—but the railways were too much 
even for a banded bureaucracy to straggle with. First, Baglishmen be- 
gan to dispense with the old Foreign Office paseport, that curioas for- 
mality, which cost £2 183, 6d., which could only be obtained on the 
recommendation of bankers and M.P.s, and which even then was sparingly 
doled out, as if it were a personal favour conferred by the minister of 
state. For this was substituted a consular passport, purchased for a 
crown-piece from the commercial representatives of France, Holland, or 
Belgium, and which answered for all purposes of common travel. 


| have made myself suffisieatly a 





| 


ginally no prejadics either in favour or against this 


| new system : nor do [ believe that the members of the madical profession 


enerally were in the first instance iaflueaced by any testiags of this kiad. 
he fact is, that the fault of the profession for the most part lies ia the 
opposite direction. They are too mach inclined to adopt any new theory 
or any new mode of treatment that may have been proposed ; the youager 
and more inexperienced among them especially erriag in this respect, 
and too frequently indulging themselves in the trial of novelties, disre- 
garding old and established remadies. For myself, I assure you that, 
whatever opinion { may now hold, it has not been hastiiy formed, I 
; tainted with several works which pro- 
fess to disclose the mysteries of Home pathy, especially that of Habns- 
mana, the founder of the Home pathic sect, and those of Dr. Curie and 
Mr. Sharpe. The resalt is, that, with all the pains that I have been able 
to take, [ have bean uaable to form ary very distiact notion of the sys- 
tem which they profess to teach. They all indeed begia with laying 
down, as the fouadatioa of it, the rale that similia similibus curantur ; or, 
in plain Eaglish, that one disease is to ba driven out of the body by artifi- 
cially creating another disease similar to it, But there the resemblance 
ends, Hahnemann treats the sabject in one way, Dr. Curie ia another, 
and Mr. Sharpe in another way still. General principles are asserted on 
the evidence of the most doubtful and scanty facts; and the reasoning 
on them for the most part is thoroughly puerile and illogical. I do not 
ask you to take all this for granted, but would rather refer you to the 
books th lves ; being satisfied that any one, though he may not be 
versed ia the science of medicine, who p good sense, and who has 
any kaowledge of the caution with which all scientific investigations 
should be conducted, will arrive at the same conclusions as myself. 

But, sabordinate to the rule to which I have just referred, there is 
another, which, by some of the Homeopathic writers, is held to bs of 
great importance, and which is certainly the more remarkable one of the 
two. The doses of medicine administered by ordinary practitioners are 
represented to be very much too large. It is unsafe to have recourse to 
them unless redaced to an almost infinitesimal point; not only to the 
millionth, bat sometimes even to the billionth of a grain. Now observe 
what this means, oe one drop of liquid medicine to be equiva- 
lent to one grain, then, in order to obtain the millionth part of that dose, 
you must dissolve that drop in thirteen gallons of water, and administer 
only one drop of that solution ; while, in order to obtain the billionth of 
a grain, you must dissolve the aforesaid drop in 217,014 hogsheads of 
water. Of course, it is plain that this could not practically be acoom- 
plished, except by successive dilutions ; and this would be a troublesome 
process. Whether it be at all probable that any one ever undertook to 
carry it out, I leave you to judge. At any rate, I conceive that there 

no reasonable person who would not regard the exhibition of medicine 
in so diluted a form as being equivalent to no treatment at all. 

But however this may bet may be met by the assertion that there is 
undoubted evidence that a great number of persons recover from their 
complaints under ae treatment, and I do not pretend in the 
least degree to deny it. Ina discourse addressed by myself to the sta- 
dents of St. George’s Hospital, in the year 1838, I find the following re- 
marks :—*‘ There is another inquiry which should be always made, be- 
fore you determine on the adoption of a particular method of treatment ; 








Even | what will happen in this case, if no remedies whatever be employed, if 
the transit. In England, except in times of civil , then the Austrian ambassador at the court of St. James's refused to grant | the patient be le 


ft altogether to nature or to the efforts of his own con- 
disturbance, all decent persons seem to have moved freely from place to | his visa to such irregular documents, though his colleagues in continental | stitution? oF 8 ’ = ° 
place ; but the severity of the vagrant acts shows how anxious the govern- | capitals were more obliging. To get leave for a trip to Russia required | The animal system is not like a clock or a steam-engine, which, bel 


ment was to restrict locomotion to those who had trim jerkins and sleek | 
purses. Inthe struggle between Crown and Commons, every traveller | 
required a written safeguard from the faction that was for the moment | 
uppermost ; and if we may put faith in the quaint prolixity of the Mer- 
curius Rusticus, the highway must in those days have been anything but a 
bed of roses, since Harrison would bestow the required guarantee on no 


lucky Trimmers between Cavalier and Roundhead usually contrived to 
provoke the spleen of both parties. 1660 brought back a large measure of 
individual liberty : Britons could ride to London then without first ob- 
taining the consent of the nearest major-general, as in the gloomy days of 


military sway ; Bath and Tunbridge were freely resorted to by sick and | shuffled about from one bureau to another; the 


hale; nor did any impertinent official demand of the passengers in the 





as much negotiation as if some article of a treaty were in dispute. The 
czar’s ambassador exacted the most accurate account of the social status 


| 


broken, you must send to the clockmaker or engineer to mend it; 
which cannot be repaired otherwise. The living machine, unlike the 


of the interesting traveller, the reasons which induced him to undertake | works of human invention, has the power of repairing itself; it contains 
the jouraey, the names and position of those to whom he bore letters of | within itself its own engineer, who, for the most part, requires no more 


credit or of introduction, and so forth. John Bull paid little heed to | than some very slight assistance at our hands.” 


This truth admits, in- 


this excess of Muscovite precaution, for his habitual taste led him else- | deed, of a very large application. If the arte of medicine and surgery 
uoregenerate Wearer of love-locks and gay garments, while Rupert looked | where, and none but a merchant or two, a stray geologist, or an occa- | had never been invented, by far the greater number of those who suffer 


suspiciously upon steeple-hate, cropped hair, and sad apparel ; and the un- | sional engineer, cared to turn their faces towards holy Russia. Nor, | from bodily illness would have recovered nevertheless, Aa experienced 
when once in the imperial dominions, did the voyager’s troubie cease ; | and judicious medical practitioner knows this very well ; and considers 
his passport haunted him like a mi}cking fiend, tantalising and plaguing | it to be his duty, in the great majority of cases, not so much to interfere 


him as heartily by ite presence as by its absence. In Russia, passports 
bad the independent properties of Peter Schlemil’s shadow. They were 
were spirited from 


department to department with a celerity that Robert Houdin might 





by any active treatment, as to take care that nothing should obstruct the 
natural process of recovery ; and to watch lest, in the progress of the 
case, any new circumstance should arise which would make his active 
interference necessary. If anyone were to engage in practice, giving his 


y a 
fiying-coach what errand took them from Oxford to the metropolis. The | have envied ; they required the perpetual addition of fresh autographs ; | patients nothiog bat a little distilled water, and enjoining a careful diet, 


only impediments to travel were farnished by the vagrant acts, profess- 
edly levelled against rogues and vagabonde, but which, by virtue of the 


| which nothing bat 


and they bad aa ugly trick of getting mislaii in official drawers, from 
ribery could extract them. They were wanted for 


elasticity of law, furnished a net capacious enough to catch bigger fish ———. ; they were necessary to legalise a sojourn in the land ; they 
b 


than the ts for which parochial Dogberries are accustomed to set 
snares. Thos, whereas one justice of the peace, Master Shallow, for ex- 
ample, was the Nemesis of all strolling-players, itinerant violers, and 
rambliog men of music, a polemical bro of the quorum would 
his life in warring with Nonconformists, old Commonwealth soldiers, 
or wanderiag Quakers, which last met little mercy in Eagland, Old or 
New. 
The vagrant acte would stretch to the utmost limits permitted by ao 
lic opinion, and winked at by ‘the king’s ——e. They could gag Bun- 
yan as easily as Hedlam Bess, and were sharp thorns to such migratory 
enthusiasts ae Fox and Penn. Much depended on the parish, on the po- 
lities of ite magnates, and the cry of the day. Roman Catholics could 
not travel securely while the nation was lending its million ears to the 
bold fictions of Dr. Titus Oates ; Presbyterians were best at home after 
the passing of the Conventicle Act; in fact, whoever belonged to a party 
or creed under the shadow of misfortune, was liable to be classed among 
“yvagrom men,’ and “ comprehended” as such. But still the passpor: 
flourished not. Very worthy, harmless folks were often forced to prove 
their respectability, at great inconvenience, to the satisfaction of some 
local Jack-in-office ; but such cases were exceptional, the mere flicker 
of a dying lamp, and with the Stuarts fell the last vestiges of the ays- 
te 


m. 

Abroad, on the other hand, the passport had been formally adopted, 

afted, trained, and trimmed, and brought into sedulous cultivation. 
Fis inestimable blessing may be ascribed to Louis XIV. It matched 
admirably with that monarch’s tone of mind—a mind more pompous, la- 
borious, mean, grandiose, and vindictive than r! that Europe had pro- 
duced since the death of Justinian. To do the old king justice, he never 
shrank from toil, bat performed the pen-and-ink work of a dozen clerks 
with his own royal goosequill. He and his ministers, Colbert and 
Louvois, elaborated into an ——_ what had been befoge depend- 
ent on mere rule of thumb. The passport became a necessity ; it was 
eparingly given, and there was good reason for such a thrifty use of the 
king’s sign-manual. Half France—that is, half the population—wanted 
to migrate to Paris, where bread was cheapened by royal edict, at the 
national expense ; while handreds of thousands pant 
Lares and Penates over the frontier, and seek some Protestant land where 
they could worship as their conscience bade them. Naturally, the sal- 
tan of Versailles wae chary of such permission. It was enough to feed 
one turbulent city, without allowing its walls to be crowded—enough to 
coerce the Huguenots with fire and eword, without suffering them to bear 


to carry their | 


to be bartered for paeses provisional and temporary, to be exchanged 

for letters of domiciliation, to be transmuted into permissions to stay or 

go, to buy or sell, to live or die, within the sacred empire. A Russian 

realised all the vagaries of Proteue ; it kept a traveller in con- 

stant alarm and disputation ; and even when the Moscow and St. Peters- 

barg Railway opened, the paseeogers were compelled to pass hours, 

passport in hand, in wrangling with a host of police agents and commis- 
saries, before they were allowed to buy a ticket. 

By this time, in France and ber neighbours, great laxity had crept in. 
In passing through fortified towns, travellers were no longer obliged to 
submit their papers to the scratioy of the commandant, an antiquated 

| duty still enforced in the case of French officers on a journey ; the per- 
sonal description also fell into disuse ; and there was an end of those 
charming pen-and-ink portraits which we of the elder generation were 
forced to carry about with us—portraits not always of a flattering na- 
ture, and which scrupled not to call our noses “ snub,”’ our eyes gray or 
green, and our hair“ reddish.’ This description was supposed to be the 
best proof of identity ; and for a long while Mr. Bull and bis family en- 
dured the hasty sketch which was destined to show them to the foreiga 
police as they were viewed by a foreign consul. At last, however, wheo 
railways expanded, and the value of time became recognised, the por- 
traits became complimentary and vague, aod lost their ancient piquancy, 
as if the artists feured to offend. I possess more than one of these docu- 
| meats, wherein the bearer of the passport is described in language that 
would suit most of the sons of Adam. Every feature is moyen or 





mouth, middling hair, and is, on the whole, a very mediocre and common- 
place sort of person. This was making the description an absurdity, and 
it soon collapsed utterly ; indeed, passports were falling into disrepute, 
| when the attempt of Orsini on the Emperor Napoleon’s life lent a mo- 


| mentary stimulus to the system. From tbat time forth, none but British 


| passports have been recogaised, and the Foreign Office having provided 

| for a cheap and easy supply of the latter, matters have gone on with 

| tolerable smoothness. Sweden and Norway set the example in abolish- 
ing the invidious tickete-of-leave to travel ; Russia modified her system ; 

; and Napoleon III. suddenly electrified the public by the announcement 
that, after January 1, 1861, British travellers should enter France at 
their own discretion, without pass or permit. This, after all, was but a 

| logical sequence from the emperor’s own published opinions on the 

| port in all its bearings. In his voluminous works, he had laid down 


their Bibles and cilk-looms away from the soil to which the law chained | clearly enougt, what hundreds of writers had proved before, that the 
passport is a useless engine, a clumsy man-trap, that may harass honest 


them. No, the king gave passports to the upper classes: to M. le Mar- 
quis, 


og to collect pictures in Italy ; to Madame la Comtesse, bound | folks, but which never catches the dangerous classes it was set for. Re- 


for a German court, or wishing to drink the waters of Aix. Such a task | fagees always have passports perfectly en régle. Spies, demagogues, re- 


suited Louis the Great—Louis, who knew by heart the pedigrees, the | gicides, are curiously particular in the matter of vivas and countersigns ; 
arma, the liveries of bis aristocracy to perfection ; who even took the | and while these storm-birds of the world of politics rove at will, the 


trouble of perusing their letters in 
formed as to the debts and dama, 


tal transit ; and who was well in- | chevaliers of industry are not less provident or successful. Every cle- 
reputations of his realm. It must | ver rogue can forge a passport, buy a passport, obtain a passport on 
have been a grandjsight to watch the old king, propped on his cane, tot- | some pretext, or in some round-about fashion, and the oldest veterans of 


tering on his high red heels, hie ugly liltle face, red, and pitted with | the police have long ceased to place any reliance on the help which the 


small-pox, peering out of his enormous full-bottomed wig, as he slowly 
affixed Louis R. to one of those precious documents! And yet that was 
the face with which others than La Valliére fell in love—the face that 
poets sang and courtiers worshipped ; whose emile could bewitch thou- 
sands of the wise, the witty, and the valiant; and before whose frown 
the bravest men have quailed in agonies of shame. Depend upon it, that 
Titania’s passion for honest Bottom contains a very deep politieal alle- 
gory, and the juice of Oberon’s magic flower must be mingled with the 
oil ‘at coronations. What Louis XIV. shaped into an institution, his 
successors retained. The Regent and Louis XV. found conve- 
nient, but already another reason had arisen for their retention ; they 
were a source of profit, a perennial harvest bearing golden grain for a 
hungry secrétariat ; and during the chief part of the eighteenth century, 
F officials were indeed a lean and rapacious tribe, for fees were their 
sole dependence, and the bankrupt government could seldom pay the sa- 
laries of subordinate penmen. Passports thus became the livelibood of a 
numerous class ; thousands of clerks, agents and gendarmes had a vested 
interest in their permanence ; and at this present time, the system is still 


ution of 1789 could upset the throne, but not the passport. French- 


|* papers” of a swindler can afford them. And yet there is no abuse too 
flagrant or contemptible to have its partisans or mourners. The pass- 
port has been defended in the senate, regretted by a portion of the press, 

and bewailed by a majority of officials, Although senteaced to a speedy 
| and complete extinction, the old system has its champions still ; the na- 
tion accepts the boon of free locomotion with torpid indifference ; the 
subalteros of government gramble in their sleeves; and years hence, 
doubtless some aged commissary will prate to his grandchildren of the 
bon vieux temps when no Frenchman was without that bosom-friend, his 
passport. 





HOM@OPATHY. 
4 LETTER TO J. S. S., ESQ. BY SIR BENJAMIN BRODIE, BART. 
Dear Sir,—You desire me to give you my opinion of what is called 
Homeopathy. I can do sowithout any great labour to myself, and with- 
out making any exorbitant demand oa your patience, as the question 
really lies in very small compass, and what I bave to say on it may be 





pa adhered to by those concerned in carrying out its details. The “ee in very few words. 
Revol 


he subject may be viewed under different aspects. We may inquire, 


and a pradent mode of life otherwise, a certain number of his patients 
would perish from the want of further help ; but more would recover; 
aod Home pathic globules are, I doubt not, quite as good as distilled 
water. 

But this does not account for all the success of Homeopathy. In this 
country there is a large proportion of individuals who have plenty of 
money, combiced with a great lack of employment ; and it is aston 
to what an extent such persons contrive to imagine for them- 
selves. There is no animal machine eo perfect that there may not at 
times be some creaking in it. Want of exercise, irregularity as to diet, 
a little worry of mind—these, and a thousand other causes, may occasion 
uneasy feelings, to which constant attention and thinking of them will 

ve a reality which they would not have had otherwise ; and such feel- 

ngs will disappear as well under the use of globules as they would under 
any other mode of treatment, or under no treatment at al 

What I have now mentioned will go far towards explaining the success 
of Homeopathy. But other ciroumetances occur every now and thea, 
from which, when they do occur, it profits to a still greater extent, Hu- 
manum est errare. From the operation of this universal law medical prac- 
titioners are not exempt, any more than statesmen, divines, lawyers, en- 
giaeers, or any other profession. There are cases in which there is a 





greater chance of too much than too little being done for the patient ; 
and if a patient under such circumstances becomes the subject of Homeo- 
pathic treatment, this being no treatment at all, be actually derives bene- 
fit from the change. 

In a discourse to which I have already alluded, I thought it my dat; 
to offer the following caution to my pupils :—* The first question 


moyenne, | Should present itself to you in the management of a particular case is 
which, I am told, is the French equivalent for “ middling.” Thus, the | this: Is the disease one of which the paticat may recover, or is it not? 
authorities are informed that the traveller has a middling nose, eyes, and | There are indeed too many cases in which the patient’s condition is so 


manifestly hopeless, that the fact cannot be overlooked. Let me, how- 
ever, caution you that you do not in any instance arrive to hastily at this 
conclusion, Our knowledge is not so absolute and certain as to prevent 
even well-informed persone being occasionally mistaken on this point. 
This is true, especially with respect to the affection of internal —. 
Individuals have been restored to bealth who were supposed to be ying 
of disease in the lungs or mesenteric glande.”’ s . 3 

“ It is a good rale ia the practice of our art, as in the common affairs of 
life, for us to look on the favourable side of the question, as far as we 
can consistently with reason do so.”’ I might have added that hysterical 
affections are especially a source of error to not very experienced prac- 
titioners, by simulating more serious disease ; seeming to resist fora 
time all the efforts of art, and then all at once subsiding uader any kind 
of treatment, or, just as well, under none at all. Now, if it should so 
happen that medical practitioner, from want of knowledge, or from a 
natural defect of judgment, makes a mistake io bis diagnos‘s, and the 
patient whom he had ee treated afterwards recovers under 
the care of another practitioner, it is simply said “‘ Dr. A. was mistaken ;”” 
and it is not considered as anything very remarkable that the symptoms 
should subside while under the care of Dr. B. Bat if, on the other hand, 
the recovery takes place under the care of a Homwopathist, or any other 
empiric, the circumstance excites a much larger portion of attention ; 
| we really cannot very well wonder that, with such knowledge as 
they possess of these matters, the empiric should gain much credit with 
the public. 

So far the practical result would seem to be that Homeopathy can be 
prodactive of no great harm ; and indeed, considering it to be no treat- 
ment at all, whenever it ie a substitute for bad treatment, it must be the 
better of the two. But there is great harm nevertheless. There are nu- 
merous cases in which spontaneous recovery is out of the question ; in 
which sometimes the life or death of the patient, and at other times the 
comfort or discomfort of his existence for a long time to come, depends 
on the prompt application of active and judicious treatment. In such 
cased Homceopaiby is neither more or less than a mischievous absurdity ; 
and I do not hesitate to say that a very large number of have 
fallen victims to the faith which they reposed init, and to 
delay in baving recourse to the use of proper remedies. It is 
it very rarely happens, when any symptoms show themeelves which give 
real alarm to the patient or his friends, that they do oot dismiss the Ho- 
mceopatbiet and send for @ regular practitioner ; but it may well be that 
by this time the mischief is done, the case being advanced beyond the 
reach of art. 

That the habit of resorting to Homcopatbie treatment which has pre- 
vailed in some parte of society should have occasioned much dissatis{ac- 
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tion among the mass of medical practitioners, is no matter of wonder. 
It cannot be otherwiee than provoking, to those who have passed three 
or four years of the best part of their lives in endeavouring to make 
themselves well acquainted with disease, ia the wards of a hospital, to 
find that there are some among their patiente who resort to them for 
adviee only when their complaints have assumed a more paiafal or dan- 
gerous character ; while they are set aside in ordinary cases, which in- 
volve a smaller amount of anxiety and responsibility, in favour of some 
Homeopathic doctor, who, very probably, never stadied disease at all. 
But it cannot be helped. In all times there bave been pretenders, who 
have persuaded a certain part of the public that they have some peca- 
liar knowledge of a royal road to cure, which those of the regular craft 
have not. It is Homcopatby now ; it was something else formerly ; and 
of Homopatby were to be exticguished, there would be something else 
in its place. The medical profession must be contented to let the thing 
take its course ; and they will best consult their own dignity, and the 
good of the public, by saying as little as possible about it. The discus- 
sions as to the evils of Homoeopathy which have sometimes taken place at 
ublic meetings, have quite an — effect to that which they were 
Potended to produce. They have led some to believe that Home opa- 
thists are rather a persecuted race, and have given to the system which 
they pursae aa importance which it would never have hi otherwise ; 
just as aoy absurd or fanatical sect in religion would gain proselytes if 
it could ouly make others believe that it was an object of jealousy and 
persecution. After all, the harm done to the regular profeesion is not so 
great as many suppose it to be; a very large proportion of the com- 
plaints about which Homceopathbists are consulted being really no com- 
plaints at all, for which a respectable practitioner would ecarcely think 
it right to prescribe, : ; 
There was a time when many of the medical profession held the opia- 
ion that not only Homeopathy, but all other kinds of qaackery, ought 
to be pat down by the stroog band of the law. I imagine that there are 
very few who hold that opinion now. The fact is, that the thing is im- 
possible ; and even if it were possible—as it is plain that the profession 
cannot do all that is wanted of them, by curing all kinds of disease, and 
making meno immortal—such an interference with the liberty of indi- 
viduals to consult whom they please would be absurd and wrong. As it 
now is, the law forbids the employment in avy public instivution of any 
one who is nut registered as being a qualified medical practitiouer, after a 
due examination by some of the constituted authorities ; and it can go 


shire. Nollekens, who wished upon all occasions to save every shilling 
he possibly could, was successful in another mancavre. He actually 
succeeded asa smuggler of silk stockings, gloves, and lace. His con- 
trivance was traly ingenious, and perhaps it was the first time that the 
custom-house officers bad ever been so taken in. His method was this :— 
All his plaster busts being hollow, he stuffed them full of contraband 
goods, and then spread an outside coating of plaster at the back, across 
the shoulders of each, so that the busts appeared like solid caste. 

Io 1771, enriched by these questionable pursuits, his name became well 
knowa oa the Stock Exchange as a holder to a considerable amount. 
He was elected an associate, and ia the following year a royal academi- 
cian ; and his orders in London increased to the utmost extent. He then 
married a Miss Welch (daughter of Justice Welch, and the Pekaah io 
* Rasselas”’),—an admirable match, if penuriousness and selfish wretched- 
ness could make a match admirable. He was not even surpassed by 
Elwes or Wood ; and of her likeness, we never yet heard or read of a 
sufficiently miserable prototype. 

It is surprising, however, to think how many persons of good sense 
and high talent visited Mrs, Nollekens. This was probably owing to the 
respect that was always paid by society to her father and sister. Dr. 
Jobnoson and Miss Williams were often there, and they generally came in 
a hackney coach, in conseqaeace of Mies Williams’s blindoese. When 
the Doctor sat to Mr. Nollekens for bis bust, he was very much dis- 
pleased at the manner in which the head had been loaded with hair, 
which the sculptor had insisted upon, as it made him look more like an 
aocieat poet. The sittings were not very favourable, which rather 
vexed the artist, who, upoa opening the street-door—a vulgarity he was 
addicted to—peevishly whined,—** Now, Doctor, you did say you would 
give half an hour to my busto before dinner, and the dinner has been 
waiting this long time.”” The Doctor’s oniy reply was,—‘ Bow, wow, 
wow” The bust was a wonderfully good one, but the bair was cer- 
tainly objectionable, says Boswell. It had been modelled from the flow- 
ing locks of a sturdy Irish beggar, originally a street pavior, who, after 
he had sat an hour, refused to take a shilling, stating that be could have 
made more by beggiag! The Doctor himself considered this bust very like 
him, but observed to his friend Boswell, when acknowledging tbe sculp- 
tor’s ability in his art,—* It is amazing, sir, what ignorance of certain 
points are sometimes found ia men of eminence.” Though, from want 
of knowing the sculptor, a visitor, when viewing his studio, was heard 
to say,—* What a mind the man must have from whom all this emana- 


no further. The only effectual opposition which the medical profession | ted 


can offer to Homwmopatby, is by individually taking all possible pains to 
avoid, on their own part, those errors of diagnosis by means of which, 
more than apything else, the professors of Homeeopatby thrive and 
flourich ; by continuing in all ways to act bonourably by the public ; at 
the same time, never being induced, either by good nature or by any 
motives of self-interest, to appear to give their sanction to a system 
which they know to have no joundation in reality. To join with Ho- 
mceopathists in attendance on cases of either medical or surgical disease, 
would be neither wise nor honest. The object of a medical consultation 
is the good of the patient ; and we cannot suppose that any such result 
can arise frcm tbe interchange of opinions, where the views eatertained, or 
professed to be entertained, by one of the parties as to the nature and 
treatment of disease, are wholly unintelligible to the otber.—I am, dear 
Sir, yours, Xe. B. C. Brovis. 
—_— le 


JOSEPH NOLLEKENS, THE SCULPTOR. 


“ Old Nollekens,” observed Mr. Banke, the celebrated sculptor, “ wasa 
miserably avaricious mao, who came origioally from Antwerp, and 
during the rebellion of 1745, bis house in Dean Street, Soho, was marked 
as belonging to a Roman Catholic, and one in which the mob thought 
themeel ves sure of finding money ; however, they did not visit htm ; but 
the idea bad seized bim eo seriously, that he lingered in a state of alarm 
till his death in 1747.” 

He left a widow and five children. John Joseph, the eldest, was bap- 
tized January 29tb, 1735. Josepb, the subject of our present paper, was 
born, and baptized August 11:h, 1737, at the Roman Catholic chapel in 
Duke Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. In 1750, when be was io bis thir- 
teenth year, he was apprenticed to Mr. Peter Schemakers, an eminent 
eculptor, at tbat time residing in Vine Street, Piccadilly. x 

Joseph Nollekens was considered by all the neigbboars of Vine Street 
as a civil, inoffensive lad, but not particularly bright ; however, Mrs. 
Scheemakers used to give this character of him—tbat “Joey was so 
honest, tbat she could always trust him to stone the raisins.” His love 
for modelling was the great pleasure of bis life, though, it is true, he bad 
an idle propensity for bell tolling, and in that art many allowed him to 
have a superior talent. He would frequently be teen running down 
George Court to St, James’s Churcb, to know bow the funerals went on, 
and was well known by the sexton and bis map, who generally accosted 
him with the joyous exclamation of “ What, my little Joey! are you 
comet Well, you must toll today!” Whenever bis master missed him, 
and the funeral bell was tolling, he knew perfectly well that Joey was 
there. In his early _— ip he was more the errand boy than the 
apprentice ; fetching the porter for the maids on a washing-day, or any 
other acts of service. But notwithstanding, as he grew up he was not 
upmindful of his art ; rose early, practised carefully, and, being a true 
ton of his futher, passionately fond of money. In 1759, he was adjudged 
the sum of filteen guineas by the Society of Arts for a model, in clay, of 
figures. In 1760, be was awarded thirty guineas by the same Society, 
for a model in clay, a bas-relief ; and the same year, he bad another prize 
of ten guineas for the model of a dancing faun. 

As young Nollekens’ mother bad married a Welshman, who was par- 
- tial to bis native air, be easily persuaded ber to accompany bim into 
Wales ; and the brothers and sisters of Nollekens being all abroad, be 
bad no motive to prevent bim following an inclination he bad long en- 
tertained, to sce the works of Michael Angelo and other great men. 
Therefore, after serving bis master for ten years, without the exchange of 
one uppleasent word, be took bis leave of bim, and left Ergland for 
Rome, in the year 1760, with all the little property he bad acquired. 

On his arrival at Rome, be found bis purse reduced to twenty-one 
guineas ; and from a dread of want of money, be roon executed a basso- 
relievo stone, which he consigned to England, and for which, in the same 

ear, be received a prize of ten guineas; and, in 1762, he received the 
at prize of fifty guineas for a basso-rel evo in marble, which is thus no- 
ticed in the Public Advertiser of May 25, 1762 :— 

“ At a meeting of the Society of Polite Arts, on Friday last, for a basso 
relievo, the eubject,—Timocles conducted before Alexander—tbhe premium 
of fifty guineas was given to Mr. Joseph Nollekene, pupil of Mr. Schee- 
makers.’ 

Whilst at Rome, Nollekens was recogn'zed by Garrick, with the fami- 
Nar exclemation of—* What! let me look at you! Are you the little 
follow to whom we gave tbe prizes of the Society of Arts?” 

“ Yes, sir,” being the anewer, Garrick iuvited bim to breakfast the 
next morping, and kindly eat to him for bis bust, for which he paid bim 
twelve guineas. Sterne also sat to bim when at Rome, aod that bust 
brougbt him into greet notice. Barry, the historical painter, who was 
extremely intimate with Nollekens at Rome, took the liberty one night, 
when they were about to leave the English coffee-boure, to exchange bats 
with him ; Barry’s was edged with lace, and Nollekens’s was a very 
thabby plain ove. Upon bis returning the bat the next morning, Nolle- 
kens wished to know why be bad done so? “ Why, to tell you the trath, 
my deer Joey,’ answered Barry, “I fully expected assassination last 
night, and 1 wasto bave been known by my laced bat.” This villainous 
traneaction, that might have proved fatal to Nollekens, he often related, 
and generally added,—* Ab, it is what the Old Bailey people would call 
@ true bill egainst Jem.” } 

The patrons of Nollekens, being persons professing taste, and possess- 
ing wealib, employed bim as a very shrewd collector of antique frag- 
ments, some of which be bought on bis own account ; and after he had 
dexterously restored them with beads and limbs, he stained with them 
tobacco-water, and sold them, sometimes by way of favour, for enormous 


sums. 

The following is an anecdote concerning some of these fragments, 
which Nollekene himself used to relate :—Jeukios, a uotorious dealer io 
antiques and old pictures, who resided at Rome for that purpose, bad 
been commissioned by Mr. Locke, of Norbury Park, to send him any 
piece of sculpture which be thought might suit him, at a price not ex- 
ceeding one bandred guineas ; but Mr. Locke, immediately on the re- 
ceipt of the bead of Minerva, which be did not like, sent it back again, 
paying the carriage and all other expenses. Nollekens, who was (hen 
also a resident in Rome, baving purchased a trunk of a Minerva for fifiy 
pounds, found, upon the return of this bead, that its proportion and cha- 
racter accorded with his torso, This discovery indaced him to accept an 
offer made by Jenkins of the head itself, and two handred aod twenty 

ineas to sbare the profits, After Nollekens had made it ap iotoa 

gure, or, what is called by the venders of botched antiquities, “ re- 
stored it,’’ which he did at the expense of about twenty guineas more for 
stone and labour, it proved a most fortunate hit, for they sold it for the 


His singular and parsimonious habits were most observable in his do- 
mestic life. Coals were articles of great consideration with Mr. Nolle- 
kens ; aod these he so rigidly economized, that they were always sent 
early before his men came to work, in order that be may have leisare 
time for countiog the sacks, and disposing of the large coals in what 
was originally designed by the builder of his house for a wine cellar, so 
thet be might lock them up for parloar use. Candles were never lighted 
at the commencement of the evening ; and whenever they heard a knock 
at the door, they would wait until they heard a second rap, lest the first 
should have beea a runaway, and their candle wasted. A pair of moulds, 
by being well nursed, and put out when company went away, has been 
known to last a whole year. 

Nollekens was very ignorant of the common forms of respect. Daring 
the time he was taking a bust of bis Majesty George the Third, he gave 
au instance of this. A modeller keeps his clay moist by spirting water 
over it, and this is often done with the mouth. Nollekens did this in 
the presence of the king, and that without apprising his Majesty of what 
be was doing, or making any apology. This coarse conduct was very 
different to Mr. Bacon, the scalptor, who, before be attended to take the 
model of George the Fourth, then Prince of Wales, provided himself 
with a silver syringe, with which be could easily throw into the recesses 


soyal presence. 


—<—<——— 
| Newcastle. Down they sat; the reverend gentleman belped bis host to 
& wing, and thea carved for bimeelf, assuring Nollekens that he never 
indalged in much food, though he soon picked the rest of the bones, “7 
have no pudding,” said Nolliekens ; “ but will you have a glass of wine? 
Oh, you bave got some ale.” However, the maid brought in a bottle of 
wine, and,on the remove, Nollekens, after taking a glass, went to 
The priest determined to enjoy himeelf. After a time the seu} 
| Ptor a 
and asked bis coaofessor to take another glaas of wiae. “ Tank You, sare, 
I bave finish de bottel.’’ “The devil you have,’ muttered Nollekena 
“Now, sare,” contioued his reverence, “ ass de rain be ovare, I yjj take 
my leaf.” ‘“ Well do so,” said Nollekens ; and away went the 
He then gave strict orders to the servant never to admit him 
* Why, do you know,” continued he, “that the rascal ate up all that 
large bird, for he only gave me one wing, and he swallowed all the ale, 
out of a whole bottle of wine, I had only one glass.” 

His mode of living when at Rome was most filthy. He had aa ola 
woman, who, ashe stated, “did for him,” and she was so good a cook, 
that she would often give him a dish for dinner that would cost him oq) 
threepence. “ Nearly opposite my lodgings,” he said, “ there lived g 
pork butcher, who pat out at his door every week @ platefal of what he 
called cuttings,—bits of skin, bits of gristle, and bits of fat, which he 
for twopence, and my old lady dished them up, with a little pepper 
salt, and with a slice of bread, and sometimes a bit of vegetable, [ made 
avery nice dinner. Whenever good dinners were mentioned, he wag 
sure to say,—* Ab, I never tasted a better dish than my Roman cuttings,” 

The ecouomical habits of Mr. and Mrs. Nollekens attended them even 
in pursuit of pleasure ; they never visited the theatre, unless favoured 
with ao order ; bat sometimes in an evening, to get a little fresh air, and 
| to avoid interlopers, they would, after putting a little tea and sugar, g 
| French roll, or a couple of biscuits into their pockets, stray to M 

s . adame 
| Caria’s, a French woman, who lived near the end of Marylebone Lape, in 
| what were at that time called the French gardens, principally tenanted 
| by the citizens, where persons were accommodated with tea equipage 
| and hot water at a penoy a head. 
| Their penarious habits were exhibited in every trifliog transaction, 
| By long experience, he was convinced that employing the common shoe 
| cleaner was by far the cheapest mode ; for by standing over him when be 
| was putting on the blacking to the brush, he had a pennyworth for hig 
| halfpenny ; so that when he wanted to go out two days running, the 

quantity of blacking enabled him, with a little moisture applied to hig 
| own shiner, to make them do. In addition to his other savings, Nolle 
| kens added that of soap and waier ; indeed, his habits were by no means 
| cleanly. He took snuff, bat seldom or ever used a pocket-handkerchief, 
| He also chewed tobacco, but seldom bought any, as both his sawyer 
| and his polisher chewed too, and they both kept ia his good opinion by 
constantly offering their box when he came to converse with them. Oar 
sculptor would watch an opportunity when there was another shavee 
under the suda, to visit his barber ; it thus afforded him an Bs ey: | 
of looking at his favourite newspaper, the Daily Advertier. When 
turn arrived, and he was seated for the operatioa, he placed one of Mra, 
Nollekens’s curling papers which he bad untwisted for the purpose, 
on his right shoulder, upon which the barber wiped his razor. Nolle 
kens would insist on his shaving close, that he may not be obliged to 
come twice in a week ; and as the barber was just giving the fini 
touch he would call out, “ That will do ;” and before the shaver cou 
take off the cloth, he would dexterously draw down the paper, fold it up, 
and carry it home in his band, for the purpose of using it the next morn- 
ing whea he washed himself. 

As we before observed, Nollekens, except in his profession, was very 
ignorant, and, like many others, he could not see bis own deficiency, 

iss Welch, his sister-in-law, brought upon herself his eternal hatred, by 
| kindly venturing to improve bim in his spelling. Whea he was model- 








v 
of the model the water without making a disagreeable sound in the | ling George the Third’s bust, he was commanded to attend at Backing- 
| bam House, at seven o’clock in the morning. After he had done the 


Nollekeas, with respect to this bust of his Majesty, affirmed that he | model, “I sot him down,” says Nollekens, “ to be even with myself, and 
had more trouble and anxiety with the drapery of it, than with any of the king, seeing me go about him, and about him, said to me, ‘ What do 
his other productions. He assured Mr. Joseph, the associate of the | you want?’ I said,‘I want to measure your nose. Th@queen tells me 
Royal Academy, that, after throwing the cloth once or twice a day for | 1 have made my nose too broad.’ ‘Messure it then,’ said the kiag.” 
nearly a fortoight, it came excellently well by mere chance, from the | Whea Nollekens, a few days afterwarde, attended to take bis Majesty’s 
following circumstance :—Just as he was about to make another trial | commands for the next sitting, as he approached the royal presence, in- 


threw the cloth carelessly over the shoulders of his figure, in order to 
give her the money, when he was forcibly struck with the graceful man- 
ner in which the folds had fallen; and he hastily exclaimed, pushing 
her away,—* Go, go! get the batter.” That drapery, he said, was by 
far the best he ever cast for a basto. 

When Doctor Burney lived in St. Martin’s Street, he frequently in- 
dulged his friends in small recherché musical parties ; at one of which, 
whilst Piozzi and Signora Cori (/e Minitrici) were singing a duettino en- 
chantingly, accompanied by her husband, Dominica, oa the violin, Nol- 
lekens happened to drop in by accident, and afier the bravos and bra- 
vissimos, and other expressions of admiration bad diminished, Nollekens 
called out,—* Doctor Burney, I don’t like that kind of music; I heard 
a great deal of it in Italy, but I like the Scotch and Eaglish music bet- 
ter.” Doctor Burney, with some degree of irritation, stepping forward, 





replied,—** Suppose a person to say, *‘ Well, | have been to Rome, saw 
the Apollo, and many fiae works, bat for all that, give me a good bar- | 
=e block.’”’ “ Ay, that would be talkiog like a fool,” rejoined the | 
eculptor. | 
Nollekens was strangely insensible to the beauties of the immortal | 
Shakespere. He never visited the theatres whea his plays were per- | 
formed, though he was actually alive to a pantomime, and frequently | 
spoke of the capital aud curious tricks ia Harlequin Sorcerer. He also | 
liected with pl Mr. Rich’s wonderful and singular power of | 
scratching his ear with bis toot like a dog, and the street exhibition of 
Punch and Judy delighted him beyond expression. 
The sculptor and his wife were perfectly congenial in point of mean- 
nese, It was the custom of Mrs, Nollekens, when purchasing tea and 
sugar at her grocer’s, just as she was quitting the counter, to request 
either a clove or a bit of cinnamon, to take some unpleasant taste out of | 
her mouth ; but she never was seen to apply it to the part affected ; so | 
that, with Nolleken’s nutmegs, which be pocketed from the tables of the | 
Academy dinners, they contrived to accumulate a little stock of spices 
without any expense whatever. He for many years made one at the 
table of what was at that time called the Royal Academy Club ; and so 
strongly was he bent upon saving all he could privately conceal, that 
he did not mind payiog two guineas a year for his admission ticket, in | 
order to indulge himself with a few pnutmegs, which he contrived to | 
pocket privately; for, as red wine negus was the principal beverage, 
nutmegs were largely used. Now, it generally happened, if another | 
bow! was wanted, tha. the nutmegs were missing. Nollekens, who had | 
been frequently seen to pocket them, was one day requested by Rossi, | 
the sculptor, to see if they had not fallen under the table ; upon which | 
Nollekens actually went crawling beneath upon his hands and knees, | 
pretendiog to look for them, though, at the same time, they would be ia | 
his waistcoat pocket. He was so old a stager at this monopoly of nut- 
megs, that he would sometimes eogage the maker of negus ia conversa- 
tion, looking at him full ia the face, whilet he slyly, and unobserved as | 
he thought, conveyed away the spice,—like the feliow who is stealiog | 
the banknote from the blind maa, in that admirable priat of the “ Royal | 
Cock-pit,”” by Hogarth. | 
Those persons who are miserly in their own houses, almost to a state | 
of starvation, when they visit their friends or dine in public, but parti- | 
cularly when they are travelling, aod kaow they will be called apon to | 
pay a pretty long bill, lay in what they call a good stock of everything, 
or of all the good things the landlord thinks proper to spread before 
them. This was certainly the case with Nollekens when he visited Har- 
rowgate, in order to take the water for his diseased mouth. He informed 
his wife that he took three half pints of water at a time, and as he knew 
the bills would be pretty large at the ion, he was determined to take 
that opportuaity of indulgence, so that one day he managed to get 
through “ the whole of a chicken, with two nice tarts, and some nice jel- 
lies.” Another day he took nearly two pounds of venison, the fat of 
which was at least “two inches thick ;’’ at breakfast he always 
managed two muffins, and got through a plate of toast, and he took good 
care to pat a French roll in bis pocket, for fear he should fiad himself 
haogry when be was walking on the common by himself. 
Whea at home, nothing could exceed the meanness of Mr. and Mrs. 
Nollekens. Whenever they had a present of a leveret, which they al- 
ways called a hare, they contrived, by splitting it, to make it last for 
two dinners for four persons, The one half would be roasted, and the 
other jugged. Some curious tales are told of their household economy 
by the late Mr, John Thomas Smith, who was keeper of the priats and 
drawings at the British Museum, in the early part of the preseat century, 
and was intimately acqaaiated with Nollekens, The soulptor was, how- 
ever, done by a priest. Being a Roman Catholic, he wes one day visited 
by his confessor. It was a wet and dismal morning ; he invites the holy 
father to stay till the weather cleared up. The wet, however, continued 
till dinaer was ready, and Nollekens felt obliged to ask the priest to 











enormous sum of one thousand guineas / and it was sent to Newby, in York- 





partake of a partridge, ove of the last of a present from the Dake of 


with his drapery, his servant came to ask for money to buy butter ; he | stead of making an apology for his absence the previous day, he merely 


wisued to know whea be might go on with the busto. The king, always 
—- to persons who were ignorant of the common marks of respect, 
observed,— 

“ So, Nollekens, where were you yesterday ?” 

Nollekens : “ Why, it was a saint’s day, and I thought you would not 
have me ; so I went to see the beasts fed in the Tower.” 

The King: “ Why did you not go to Duke Street?” 

Nollekens : * Well, I went to the Tower, and do you know, they have 
got two such lions there! and the biggest did roarso! My heart, how 
he did roar!’ And then be mimicked the roaring of the lion, so loud, so 
close to the king’s ear, that his Majesty moved to a considerable distance, 
to escape the imitation, without saying like Bottom in the comedy,— 

“ Let him roar again! let him roar again !” 

Many of the Noliekens’s sitters were exceedingly amused with the 
oddity of his manner, particalarly fine women, who were often gratitied 
by being considered handsome by the sculptor, though his admiration 
would be expressed in the plainest language. He oace requested a lad: 
who squinted dreadfally “ to look a little the other way, for then,” sa 
he, “1 shall get rid of the shyness in the cast of your eye.” And to 
another lady of the highest rank, who had forgottea her position, aad 
was looking dowao upoa him, he cried, ** Doa’t look so scorny; you'll 
spoil my busto ; and you're a very fiae woman. I thiok it will bs one of 
my best bustos.” When tbe Presideat of the British Institution was eit- 
ting for his bast, the Duke of York arrived, accompanied by his royal 
brother, the Dake of Camberland. The Duke of York was at that time 
sitting for his bast, and a gentleman present heard Nollekens say, 
“ How’s your father ?” on which the dake, with his usual condescensioa, 
smilingly informed him that the King wasbetter. The Dake of Camber- 
land thea asked Mr. Nollekens why a man of bis years wore so higha 
toupée to his wig? Nollekens, instead of answering, wished to know 
why his royal highness wore those mustaguies? The Duke of York smiled, 
and said, “ You have it now, Cumberland.” 

Nollekens was bora to shine as one of our brightest stars as a bust mo- 
deller ; but he was completely lost in society, ignorance and meanness 
being his principal characteristics. In justice to him, however, we mast 
relate one instance of generosity. An artist, named George Richardson, 
who published many useful works on architectural decorations, was an 
old man, who lived in Titchfield Street. One day he was asked by Nol- 
lekens what made him so dull. “I am lowspirited,” hereplied. “Then 
ge to the pump, and take a drink of water,” was the advice in retarn. 

he poor old man, after remaining a few minutes, looking vacantly 
about him, went away in tears, Nollekens, being afterwards told of the 
old man’s poverty, and how he had hart his feelings by telling him to go 
to the pamp for relief, whereupon he sought out Richardson, who told 


him bis circumstances, and that his great wish was to remain in the house 


he had lived in so long a time, and to leave the world in the same room 
in which his wife had lately died. “ Well,” observed Nollekens, “ why 
should you not die there? it is only a garret; let the rest of the house, 
man, and you'll live rent free ; one room will do for you ; sell your fur- 
nitare. Here, I have brought you ee My aod I'll allow you 
the same every year that you live.” In , from this, it would seem 
he might have been led into good actions; bat, if possible, his wife was 
more penurious than himself. For several years before ber death she 
was afflicted with a variety of diseases ; but the expense of feeing physi- 
cians deterred her from seeking medica! advice. Her spine became dis- 
torted, and her hasband marked the progress of decay by drawing suc- 
cessive figares of her person, as she —— monoth after month. At 
length, nature yielded, and Mr. Nollekens became an uncomfortable 
widower. His intellect now began to feel the effects of age; he grew 
somewhat more liberal, but his peaurious habits still deterred him from 
administering to his iocreasing wants. He existed, in a state of imbe- 
cility and second childishness, till the 23rd of April, 1823, when he ex- 

ired, attended only by a nurse, for whom he left a handsome provision ; 
be also left legacies to almost every person he had dealing with, not 
forgetting the poor barber, whose legacy was nineteen guineas; he also 
left sums ef money to various charities. No artist ever died so wealthy. 
His property in the funds ded twenty th d pounds, Nollekens 
was eminent in his profession as an artist ;‘ho one excelled him in a bast. 

—_—_——— 


A LONG STORY BRIEFLY TOLD. 

There was a certain king, who, like many Eastern kings, was very 
fond of hearing stories told. To this amusement he gave up all his time ; 
but yet he was never satisfied. The exertions of all his courtiers were in 
vain. He, at last, made a proclamation, that if any man would tell bim 
a story that should last for ever he woald make him bis heir, and give 
him the priacess, his dauzhter, in marriage ; but if anyone should pre- 
tend be had sach a story, but shoald fail—that is, if the story did come 
to an end—he was to have his head chopped off. 
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For such a prize as a beaatiful princess and a kingdom many candi- 
appeared ; and dreadfully long stories some of them told. Some | what’s sent us, the good with the bad, I expect. 
a week, some a month, some six months. Poor fellows! they all| Mr.S. This fencing with the question is perfectly offensive. I ask 
spun them out as long as they possibly could; but all in vain, Sooner | you whether you wish for a family? 
or later they all came to an end, and, one after another, the unlucky| Witness. Well, I'll put it to you, Sir, whether — 
tellers had their heads chopped off. Mr. S. You’ll do nothing of the kind, Sir. Answer the question. | 

‘Ai last came @ man who said that he had a story which would last for| Witness. Twenty-two shillings a-week, Sir, ain’t much. 
ever, if his majesty would be pleased to give him a trial. | Mr. S. That is a matter of opinion. When I was a clerk—— 

He was warned of his danger; they told him how many others had) Coroner. Deeply interesting as your autobiography would be in a two- 
tried, and lost their heads; but be said he was not afraid, and so he was | shilling railway volume, Mr. Squiggles, may I suggest that at this stage 
proaght before the king. He was a man of a very composed and deli- | of the inquiry we might advantageously postpone it. Go on. 
perate way of speaking, and after making all requisite stipulations for | Mr.S. You shall hear of this in the Queen’s Bench, Sir. 
time for bis eating, drinking aad sleeping, be thus began his story :— you sleep well at night * 

« Ob, king! there was ouce a king who was a great tyrant. And,de-| Witness. I am told so, Sir. | 
siring to increase bis riches, he seized upon all the corn and grain in bis Mr. S. I tell you once more, don’t tell me what you are told. Do you ! 
kingdom, and put it in an immense granary, which was built on purpose, | sleep well at nights? 
a: bigh as a mountain. 

“Thie he did for several years, till the granary was quite fall up to 
the top. He then stopped up doors and windows, and closed it up fast on 


and sometimes I’ve beard it’s quite the reverse like, but we must take 











Witness, do | 


| 


Witness. Depends on what I’ve had for supper, Sir. | 
Mr. S. More equivocation. Now I don’t ask that question without a | 
reason. | 
sides. Mr. Wriggles. I’m glad to hear that. | 
« But the bricklayers bad, by accident, left a very small hole near the! Mr. S. Keep your insolent imputations to yourself. If this man does | 
top of the granary. And there came a flight of locusts, and tried to get not sleep well at night, he must be drowsy in the day-time, and if I cun | 
st the corn ; bat the hole was so small that only one locust could pass| fix him with that peculiarity, I think I shall make you laugh on the 
through It at a time. So one locust went in and carried off one grain | wrong side of your mouth. 
of corp, and then another locust went in and carried off another grain of| Mr. Wrigglee. My mouth bas no wrong side, but my friend may find 
corn, and then another locust went in and carried off another grain of | that my tongue bas a rough side. 
corn, and then another locust went in and carried off another grain of} Coroner. Gentlemen, tempus fugit. Go on. 
coro, and then another locust went in an@ carried off another grain of| Mr. S. Pointsman, what is your opinion as to gauges ° 
corn, and then another locust weat in and carried off another grain of Witness. Well, Sir, if they are ripe, I like °em, but they have been | 
corn, and then another locust went in and carried off another grain of | scarce this year, likewise plums. 
ors.” Mr. S. The hopeless imbecility of this witoess speaks volumes for the 
He bad gone on thus from morning to night (except when he was en- | wisdom of those who employ him. ° 
ed at bis meals) for about a month, when the king, though avery; Mr. Wriggles. My friend has spoken several volumes since we began, 
patient king, began to be rather tired of the locusts, and interrupted his | but I shall say nothing about their wisdom. 
story with— Coroner. Geatlemen, go on. 

“ Well, well, we have heard enough of the locusts; we will suppose Mr. S. I sball, at the present stage, ask this witness only one other | 
that they have helped themselves to all the corn they wanted. Tell us | question, but he is not to be spirited out of the way, as I sball want him | 
what happened afterwards.” again. 

To which the story-teller answered very deliberately : Witness. I never touch spirits, Sir. 

“Tf it aa majesty, it is impossible to tell what happened af-| Mr. S. O,[ daresay. I wouldn’t be a glass of ram in your way. | 
terward before I have-told you what happened first.” Now, Mr. Temperance, answer this. What is the average gradient of the | 

* And then he went on again— sleepers on your line, deducting cradles, and allowing metals for rolling- 

“ And then another locust went in and carried off another grain of | stock? Take your time, and be careful, Sir. 
corn, and then another locust went in and carried off another grain of At this point the inquiry was adjourned, for the twenty-third time.— 
corn, and then another locust went in and carried off another grain of | Punch. 


PAINS AND PENALTIES OF PATENTS. 


When Solomon declared that there was nothing new under the sun he 
they will have done?” could bardly have exercised his great wisdom ; for, if so, how could he | 
To which the story-teller made answer— be found ie such contradiction to the English law? The Eoglish law 
“Oh, king, who can teli? At the time to which my story has come, | holds that everything is new under the sun, and under the moon also. 
the locusts have cleared away a small space, it may be a cubit, each way | Sit down to make a pair of braces, or a freezing pail, ia the one of 
round the inside of the hole, and the air is still dark with locusts on all | which you require as much and in the other as little friction as possible ; 
sides. But let the king have patience, and, no doubt, we shall come to | make them according to the light of your own common sense, applying 
the end of them in time.” the known mechanical principle which are adapted to increase and dimi- 
Thus encouraged, the king listened on for another full year, the story- | nish friction ; will find, before you have half accomp!'shed your easy 
teller going on still as before. “And then another locust went in and | task, that you have been ety all sorts of new principles, that you 
carried off another grain of corn, and thea another locust weot in and | have been inventing contrivances, that you have been making new com- | 
carried off another grain of corn, and then another locust weat in and | binations of old parts, and thatin the language of an ancient statate, still 
carried off another grain of corn,” till at last the poor king could bear | mischievously in force within this realm, you have been “ making a new 
it no longer, and cried out— manufacture.’ “ New, my dear Sir!” you will say, “there is nothing 
“ Ob, man, that isenocgh! Take my daughter! take my kingdom! | new about this. If you want a beater to go round quick ina pail you use 
take anything—everything ; only let us hear no more of your abomina- | 4 couple of wheels aod a handle, and if you want it to go quicker you add 
ble locusts! | another maltiplying wheel. It requires no science to do thie.” Yes, but 
And so the story-teller was married to the king’s daughter, and was | it is a new manufacture within the statute of James, and, what is of more 
declared heir to the throne ; and nobody ever expressed a wish to hear | importance, it isa novelty which has been iavented before you discovered 
the rest of his story, for he said it was impossible to come to the other | it, and has been appropriated, and is become private property. So, if 
part of it till he bad done with the locusts. The unreasonable caprice | you want to make braces that eball roll easily, or a freezing pail that 
of the foolish king was thus over-matched by the ingenious device of this | shall congeal rapidly, you must sit down and consider how you shall do 
wise maa. it in some unnataral manner. If you go to work ding to the dictat 
ee r obvious common sense, you will treach oa Mr. Somebody’s new manu- 
—— r ~ facture. “ And what theo?’ you ask. Terrible will be the result of Mr. 
CROWNER’S QUEST QUERIES. Somebody's vengeance. He'll pat you into Chancery, and carry you 
Some of thoee who are honoared by being our contemporaries have been | out of Cb y into C Law, and then he will assemble twelve 


oorn. 
The king listened with unconquerable patience six months more, when 
be again interrupted him with— 


“Ob, friend! I am weary of your locusts! Howsoon do you think 

















making some rather severe remarks upon the sort of questioning ia which | plain Eaglishmen in a box, and he will cause them to be harangved about | 


divers Attorneys (begging the world’s pardon for using euch a word | mcchasical forces, and perplexed with models, and bewildered with evi- 


| their conviction, wins the verdict, 


during holidays when peace and happiness should prevail) indulge them- | 
selves, and earn their pay, before a Coroner’s J = Our contemporaries | 
allege that some of these persons ask questions of a ridiculous character, 
and are evidently bent upon getting a reputation for keenness and per- 
severance, rather than upon elfciti truth. Mr. Punch, who defends the 
Attorneys upon all occasions, is grieved to read such charges, and de- 
clares them to be wholly unfounded. If Attorneys go on in the follow- 
ing kind of way, for instance, it is arrogance in the non-professional mind 
to suppose that the legal miod bas not some subile intent, and to doubt 
that it is plunging headlong into the well at the bottom of which Truth 
is known to lie. : 

Owley Shunter examined. Isa pointsman. Is twenty-nine years of age. 
Was bora in Hertfordshire. . 

Mr. Squiggle. Why do you wear a velveteen coat? 

Witness. To keep me warm, Sir. 

Mr. S. I appeal to the Court against the insolence of this bireling. 

Coroner. Well, I don’t see the insolence. Would you have him say he 
wears it to keep himself cold? 

Mr. S. If you, Sir, take part with a recalcitrant witness, you shall 
hear of it in the Queen’s Bench. 

Coroner. Go on, Mr. Squiggles. 

Mr. S. I will not be dictated to, Sir, io the conduct of my case. 

Mr. Wriggles. Nobody dictates to my friead, and if they did, I don’t) 
suppose he could write from dictation. | 

r. Squiggles. Hold your tongue, Witness, you said that you were | 

born in Hertfordshire. Now be careful. How do you know that? | 
Witness. Mother always told me so, Sir. 
Mr.S. We don’t want to know what your mother teld you. Ifshe) 





born in Hertfordshire ? 
Witness, I really don’t know, Sir. | 


had told you yoar duty you would not have been here. Why were you | 


Mr. S. I dare say not. Itis of a piece with the rest of your ignorance. | 


dence, until you and they shall stand astonished at the mysteries that lie 
hid in braces and freezing pails, and shall wonder how it came so easy 
to you, as it did, to make them by the light of nature. Whatever hap- 
pens, however, of all this, you will certainly lose a large quantity of 
money, and it may end in your forfeiting all your braces and lying for 
the rest of your days under a tual iojanction never to make braces 
until you can discover a means of doing it so objectiouable and so speci- 
ally uncomfortable that no one ever thought of adopting the same 
method before. Eveiything that is obvious is new, and everything that 
is new is private ay en The screw, the wheel, and the lever are all 
new. Don’t be too forward to contradict us. If they are old in princi- 
ple they are all new according to Eoglish law. One would think these 
were common property by thistime. Bat no, each is the subject of some 
fifty patents, and if you should happen to be the bappy individual who 
applies one of these for the first time to any new purpose no one else can 
do the same without your permission. You might think that hair. 
brushes were articles of some long standing, bat they are “ new” accord- 
ing to English law. One of the leading cases upon Patent Law is a case 
aboat hair-brusbes. Some man had cut the hairs of his brushes unequally, 
and claimed a right for fourteen years afterwards to make everybody 
else make hair-brushes with evenly cut bristles. We believe this case 
went off upon the important question whether a “ tapering bair-brush”’ 
sufficiently described this important invention ; but the right to make al 


it at Dublin has drawn public attention to the subject, and it is seen at 
one to be adisgraceful abuse, by which no one profits but the lawyers and 
a few speculating tradesmen. Surely nothing can be more ridiculous 
than to make an Attorney or Solicitor-General, who is loaded with pro- 
fessional and Parliamentary business, the judge as to whether some claim 
to scientific invention is valid, and whether it fulfils all the conditions 
which should entitle it to be made a monopoly in one person. No single 
mao, if he had the contents of all the Encyclopedias in hie head, could 
do one half of this work. Of course, it becomes a sinecure source of fees 
to the law officers, If anything can be more ridiculous than the original 
Jurisdiction ot these overworked lawyers, it must be the reappearance of 
the same matter in due time before a British judge and ajury. They 
know no more about the subject before them than they do about the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes ; and it comes to this, that the most adroit coun- 
sel, who can present the subject in the point of view most likely to hit 

They strive to do what is right, for 


| they are honest men, but the law places them in a false position. The 


more this matter is looked into, the more it will appear that nine-tenths 
of these patents ought to be swept away ; and that, if patents exist at 


| all, they must exist as very exceptional things, and must be based upon 


the report of a scientific board. At preseat we propose monopolies as 
the incentives to great discoverers, and we dispense them to petty 
speculators, who make them the means of obstruction to all improve- 
ment.—London Times, Sept. 14. 
a 
THE SORROWS OF A GERMAN PRINCE. 

The Duke of Saxe Coburg Gotha bas lately given to the world a ve 
curious account of his public life. So good and artless a confession of all 
that he has done and failed to do never came from the pea of a covereign 
Prince. The Dake describes his father, and himself, and his little dachy, 
and its inhabitants, with a surprising absence of reserve. He begins by 
telling us that his ancestors of Gotha were good simple people, who, ex- 
cepting when they were slightly ecceatric, were chiefly distioguished by 
their utter wants of any claims to distinction, His father succeeded in 
1826, and governed with much good sense and kindly feel'ng. He was 
not very clever, and be koew nothing of medern ideas, but he attended to 
his business, and made his people tolerably happy. In spite of ve 
different political tendencies, the present Dake got on very well with 
father, as they had a common fondness for art and nature, He himself, aa 
he informs us, was ence be “ Child of bis Age,” and had imbibed, 
as if of instinct, Liberal and Democratic ideas. These'ideas were de- 
veloped by a residence in London, Paris, and Brussels, where he was 
on friendly terms with many emineat young Liberals, and still more by 
his attendance at the University of Bonn, where he enjoyed the pleasure 
and excitement of setting himself in opposition to certain reactionary 
Professors. Most Englishmen who have travelled on the Continent have 
laughed at the oddities which mark the extraordinary little priacipalities 
clustered together in the centre of Germany. There is @ mixture of 
statelinees and simplicity, of old-fashioned pomp and homeliness, that 
makes the citizen of a great State scarcely able to Gredit the reality of 
what he sees before him. It seems hardiy possible that this lilliputian 

deur can be more than a joke. Nothing, however, that these small 

tates ever offered seeme to us more comical than that one of their rei 

ing Potentates, who in theory is the equal of Queen Victoria or the En- 
peror Alexander, should inform his subjects and all else whom it ma 
concern that he is a Child of his Age, and got on uncommonly well wit 
his late father. Comical, however, as this autobiography is, it is also 
very instructive. In fact, it is long since anything appeared which threw 
so much light on what is really going on in the minor Courts of Ger- 
many. The Dake is undoubtedly a clever man, and be paints his little 
duchy to the life. It is odd that he should be the paiater, but no one 
else could have painted it so well. 

The old Duke reigned in his patriarchal way till 1844, and then the 
Child of the Age ascended whatever represents a throne in those tin 
duchies. He proceeded immediately to gratify his instinct for Liberal- 
ism and to bring in the new order of things. Coburg was already endowed 
with a Constitation, but it was a very quiet and easy-going piece of machi- 
nery. The new,Duke stirred it up, insisted on its being a reality, and 
settled off hand all the questions that could possibly agitate it. There 
was a standing quarrel—if so strong a word may be applied to any dif- 
ference of opinion in Cobarg—between the reigning House and the py 
as to certain rights of the Crown over the land. The Dake, under the 
dispute, gave up every point in the handeomest way, and went to shoot 
as @ guest where a day or two before he had been the proprietor. Still, 
however, he did not get on quite as smoothly as he deserved todo. No- 
body wanted his changes or his kindaessee. The Child of the Age was 
considered a very poor propbetin his own country. The avistocracy 
thought he was a meddling demagogue ; the bureaucracy hated a Sove- 
reign who actually ventured to tara out a whole Ministry at once because 
ito his reforms ; the democrats were indignant that, ia spite of 
having a friend at Court, they should be expected to obey the law ; and 
the poor country people could not see the use of a Duke who had accepted 
a fixed income, and could no longer do them a good turn as supreme feudal 
lord, At Gotha, things went on even worse. Quiet asCoburg is, —— 
seems to have been still quieter. Nobody had ever dreamt of politic: 
liberty there ; and the people seem to have been as much astonished 
when the Dake gave them a Constitution as Caligula’s borse could have 
been when bis master made him a consul. It was the same thing over 
again as in Coburg, only much worse, The wit of the nobility rose under 
the novel excitement to the level of an epigram, and the Dake was pro- 
nounced the only democrat in Gotha. Bat there wasone thing that 
rified them in their Duke even more than his absurd love of lp oy li- 
berty. He actually gave public lectures, It etrack the Child of the Age 
that, intellectaally, his subjects of Gotha were uscommonly elow, and 
ought to be pushed forward. There was no one else to give the pueb, and 
so he did it himself. He leetured on psychology and antbropology. We 
must own we feel asort of sympathy with these poor dumb-foundered 
people of Gotha. For centurits they had gone on in a placid bovine way 
contented with their undistinguished Dukes, aad happy ia an entire ab- 





mankind cut their hair-brushes to a plane surface was never questioned 

It is a nuisance of the most vexatious kind, is this Law of Patents. 
Bat the greatest insult to common sense is the arguments by which it is 
defended. It is all for civilization, all for science, all for intellectual 
labourers, that these laws are made. We are told to look at Watt and 
Stephenson, at the wonders of steam, and at the mechanical inventions 
which have made Lancashire populous and Eogland rich ; and from this 
we are bid to slide to the conclusion that the maa who first jagged the 
bristles of a hair-brash ought to be allowed to prevent ail others from 


Now, your business is to attend to railway train. Who invented rail- | ingging bristles, and moreover to fill our Courts of Law with ridicalous 


ways? 
itnees. Can’t say, Sir. He were a cleverer man nor you and I. 

Mr. S. Speak for yourself, Sir, if you please. You are a pointsman. 
What is a point? 

Mr. Wriggles. Do you expect this man to be able to give you the defi- 
nition of Euclid? 

Mr. S. I expect you to be able to hold your tongue. 

Witness. It is a pint, Sir? 

Mr. S. Call it so, in your valgar tongue, if you like. 

Witness. Well, Sir, a pint’s half a quart. 

Mr. S. I ask that this witness may instantly be committed. 

Coroner. He does not understand you. 

Mr. S. He will not, knowing bow to please bis masters. 

Mr. Wriggles. That is a coarse imputation, which means that my friend 
is vindictive because he failed to obtain employment from those he would 
insult. 

Coroner. The time of the jury, to eay nothing of my own, ought not to 
be wasted in personalities. Go on. 

Mr. S. Pointsman, do you think that a railway train ought to {travel 
Linety miles an hour? 

Witness. Rather you was in her than me, Sir. 

Mr. S. I don’t want your predilections, [ waat your evidence. 

Witness. Never beard of euch travelliog, Sir. 

Mr. S. I don’t care what you have beard, I tell you. Answer the 


uestion. 
Witness. I’d be sorry to be in her, Sir. 
Mr. S. Keep your sorrows to yourself, Sir. Would you travel at such 
& pace? 
Witness. Not without I were obliged, Sir. 
Mr.S, What do you mean by “without.” How dare you use such 


language in a Court ot Justice? (Bitterly.) I beg pardon, a Court of | 


logehy. ; 
, roner, He means “unless.” You have your answer, Mr. Squig- 
g 


es. 

Mr. S, I will stand here until Christmas, Sir, bat I will have my an- 
swer from the witness’s own lips. However, I will recur to this point. 
Witness, have youa family? 

Witness. No, Sir. 

Mr. 8. eo wish to have a family? 

Witness. Well, thai’s as it may be. A family is sometimes a blessing, 


irrational di 





sputes. We are told, moreover, that men 


| will not work without an object, and that meditative men, who pass 


their lives in discovering how we may yoke nature to work for us, would 
apply their energies to other objects if we did not offer them bigh re 
wards. These meditative men have nothing to do with the matter. It 
is come man who takes a crotchet of puttiag a hinge in a saoe, or dip- 
ping paper into asphbalte, or, still more likely, who claims as a new dis- 
covery some old process, who is most likely to make a fuss about bis 
righ's to prevent others from doing as he does. No one grudges to great 
intellects great rewards, avd to great discoverers great fortunes. These 
things, however, unfortunately, almost never bappen. The-e thinkers 





scarcely ever enter the fairy land they create. It is generally the sharp, 
sbrewd mercantile intellect, which comes in and carries off the prize. 
Bat if it were the mere hope of wealth which sets men on to engage ia 
such baffling pursuits, that can be no excuse for the present system, which 
threatens to shut us out from the exercise of our ordinary intellect upon 
articles of general use, and certainly prevents that natural pfogress 
| which ought to be always going on in trades and manufactures. 

A man engaged in any manufacture ought, from the mere fact of prac- 
tice, to be doing his work easier and better as he grows older ; but by 
this Patent Law every step in advacce is beset with pitfalls. The more 
obvious an improvement upon the many bad systems in being is, the 
more likely it is tbat the notion bas occurred to some one before, and bas 
been hermetically sealed up in a patent. We do not go with Professor 
Rogers, whose paper before the British Association upon the Patent Law 
bas recalled our attention to this subject. We do not accept in its full 
extent the priociple that the consumer only is to be considered, and not 
the pee of the producer. Sach a principle is, in our opinion, not 
only selfieb and unjast, but is likely to toach the principle of all property. 
But undoubtedly it is the common right of every man to exercise bis own 
ingenuity upon any art, using as his starting point the state of the art as 
be finds it. If he is to be restrained in this nataral liberty by the claims 
of some one who bas preceded him, such a restraint can only be justified 
by a very strong presumption that the discovery made by this claimant 
was so much ont of the way of regular pro; in the art that the artisan 
would never have discovered it for himself. If we were to apply this 
priociple to our Patent Law, we should at once clear the ground r § nine- 
tenths of our present patents. 

Bat, whatever be the principle to be adopted, it is now plain that the 
; Present system must go down. The attention which was bestowed upon 





sence of intellect and liberty ; when, all of a sudden, they found them- 
selves called on to have a constitution and to live under a Sovereign who 
lectured and who selected anthropology as the subject of bis lectures. 

The Dake is, however, able to boast that he carried his Lilliput eafel 
through the storm which wrecked so many bigger States in 1848, 
threw so many of his more immediate neighbours into confusion. There 
was already enough of the form of liberty existing in the Duchies to 
afford a vent for all the political excitement that made its way there in 
that time of general uprising. The Dake found that he was listened to 
aod obeyed, and that his al influence was sufficient to bring calm 
and security wherever he himself could be present. He reaped re- 
ward of his honest desire for his couotry’s good. The people felt that 
he bad really cared for them and tried to serve them, and alth they 
did not uoderstind him, yet they knew that they could trust him, and 
they stood by him in the hour of danger. Since then all has been 
peace. The Duchies retain their Constitutions, although they cannot 
conquer the ind ference which they feel for the blessing. The Dake 
cannot persuade them to care about being independent of him. Nor is 
this his only disappointment. With bis asnal candour, be tells us that, 
when all the fine talk about a united Germany was going on at Berlin, 
after the Revolution of 1848, he went there ; ard as he bad access to 
the very best society, he imbibed the highest views on the subject from 
the choicest sources, and has ever since taken the profoundest interest in 
the general politics of Germany. But io gs | aod Gotha le 
never trouble themselves about German politics. To have a Dake wi 
does not lecture on anthropology seems to be their wildest aspiration ; 
and even about this they do not much care. So the Duke pines at home 
for want of sympathy ; and to account for this, he analyses the elements 
of which the body of bis people is composed, and explains, with the 
ealmest philosophy, why Gotha is so little disposed to go with the age. 
The Duchy, in fact, is so small that there is no opportunity or call for 
intellectual life, or for any movement or ecterprise. Every one jogs on 
io the old ruts, because there is no neceasity for change. Still, the Dake 
does not despair. He has a done something, aod things are for- 
warder than when he began. He has, besides, the most unlimited con- 
fidence in what he calls ihe “ Spirit of the People.’ It is, he says, like 
a mighty stream, that must sweep everything before it; and he can 
comiort bimself with the thought that he has tried to float down with 
it, and bas seen the folly of opposing it. 

It would argue a very narrow and ungenerous nature to see only the 
comic side of this history, and to be blind to the real goodness of heart, 
and love of right, and strong sense of duty which shine through the 
Duke's confession. He is avery remarkable man and a true patriot. It 
requires great courage to go on doing good to people who object to being 
beuefited, and to carry out a scheme of political improvement, year after 
year, although no eocouragement is given, and every one remains apath- 
etic or lukewarm. Itis possible he may be a little pedantic and over- 
zealous ; bat we may be sure that, if Germany is ever to be a great na- 
tion, the Duke will te found to have done a good work in his time. Peo- 





ple who have lived in those tiay Priocipalities caunot rise at once to the 
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now, owing to Louis Napoleon’s own acte, fairly established.— 7imes, 
Sept. 21. 
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feelings and wiebes of tbe subjects of a great monarchy. Somebody 


Since Lord Palmerstou took upon himself the Lord Wardenship of the 


must help them, and no one can belp them better than their own Sove-| Cinque Ports—than which no five ports in the United Kingdom are more 


reign, if only be will take the trouble. Slowly, but rr the notion of 
@ united Germany seems to be parsing into the mind of the German peo- 
e. It is no longer a mere vague dream of the future, or a fancy of phi- 
0 


utterly iosignificant—neither he, nor any member of the Cabinet, has 


| been brought prominently before the public. Speculation consequently 


sophical coteries—it is eng one of the immediate objects of prac-| bas in some cases succeeded criticiem ; nor are we greatly gainers there- 


tical people. A subscription bas 
able success, for a national fleet, to be placed under the command of 


reported that no reformation of the law can be of any use unless the 
ame system of Jaw is made current throughout Germany. Here in one 


way, and there in another, an impulse is given to the general movement. | 


The Duke of Coburg-Gotha is not very likely to have his example fol- | 


lowed by bis brotber Princes, most of whom would almost as soon give 


ately been eet on foot, with consider- | 


by. Thus in reference to the despatch of two or three additional regi- 


| i i asted 
Prussia ; and a committee of German jurists, aeeembled at Dreeden, has | mente to Canada, on which co mech needless fie writing bes been w : 
| 


some say that the government has yielded to the remonstrances of the 
press and abandoned their intention, though we are not informed whether 
the more cogent of the moving objections related to the possible 
offence that might be taken by this country, or to the contemplated vio- 


a lecture as a Constitution that was not forced from them. But still bis| lation of the new theory of Colonial defeace. But notwithstanding all this, 
example will not be wasted, It will tell on one clase, if not on another; | we believe that the two or three regiments will come ; and this, without 


and wag after be and bis dukedom have passed away, his name may 
live in the grateful remembrance of the Germany he will bave helped to 
create.— Saturday Review, Sept, 14. 

—— 


putting any faith in a rumour from Paris, to the effect that certain French 
delegates from Lower Canada have been busily at work in that capital, 


endeavouring to enlist the sympathies of the great political regenerator 
THE IMPERIAL PUZZLE. | 
The mysterics of French policy are not yet elucidated. If the Roman | 


of the day, in order that they may in due time be relieved from their 
allegiance to the Britieh crown! For this gleam of light we are in- 


question is decided, the decision is not yet avowed. A month ago the | debted to our Liverpool contemporary the European Times, though we can- 


occupation of Rome by a French garrison was described by rench | 
journals as a necessity of the time. Then came a pampblet of the form} 


and character which precedents bave rendered famous, and which an- 
nounced to the world, in the most clear and —- language, that the | 
actual state of things was no longer tolerable; that the Pope must 
accept reasovable terms, and that the French were going to give up 


not agree in that paper’s singular conclusion—based oa the possibility 
of there being any truth in the report—that it ‘‘ would have been better 
for the Government, when informed of this ridiculous plot, or whatever 
it may be called, to have published the affair to the world and abided by 


—<$< 
journals report a conflict as imminent from day to day. It is to the 
Far West, to Lexington, Missouri, that attention has mainly been aj. 
rected, for there on the 14th inst. the Federalists sustained a somewhat 
terious blow, by the compelled surrender of a brigade under Colonel 
Malligan, after a brief but fierce siege of two or three days by a Vastly 
superior force under General Price, and after a defence of infinite gal- 
lantry. The main cause of the final capitulation was the Want of 
water, the supply of which was entirely cut off by the besiegers, 
|The number of killed and wounded we are afraid to set down 
|80 variously are they estimated on every occasion ; the garrison num- 
bered, we believe, more than 1500 men. In arms, ammunition, ang 
money, the prize is said to have been considerable. The captureg pri- 
vates were all released on parole. General Fremont, at St. Louis, bas 
been greatly blamed, in print, for not sending succour to Colonel Maljj. 
gan ; but it must be remembered that General Fremont has a certain pol. 
| itical status which renders him a target for remark.—The active mili 
| movements are chiefly confined to Missouri and Western Virginia; ang 
| the Northern papers continue to report abundant successes, apart from 
this untoward affair. The affair at Lexington was thus reported, when 
; we went to press last week, and was therefore erroneously set down ig 
| our summary. s 
| Many minor items of interest come to band from Washington ang 
elsewhere.—The Prince de Joinville, bis sop, and his nephews, have been 





v j | t t . y 
Rome to the lislions. Scarcely bes the natural impression been pro-| the world’s verdict, which in this case would have been unanimous and | presented to the President ; and the two latter have entered the U.g 


duced when the Moni‘evr impugns the authority of the pampblet, and in- 
forms us that the inferences drawn from its contents are “ totally devoid | 


jast.” Appeals to mankind at large have a certain grandeur and at- 
tractiveneess, when well-eerved up in an ornate editorial; but the 


| service as Volunteers, and been appointed to General McClellan's Stat, 
| In youog men of their age, with legitimate opportunities of Practically 


of foundation.” We can only say that if this ie really the case we are| Foreign and Colonial Minister, who should shape his conduct in an | studying’ their profession of arms cut off by peculiar Political circum. 


sorry for it. We read that pampblet with great satisfaction. If it was 
not autbentic, it was certainly unanswerable. It expressed the views of 
Liberal Europe, and acknowledged the “ inexorable logic of facte.” It | 
would be impossible either to impeach its arg ts or deny its conclu- 
sions. It spoke the convictions of all men, and the gratification was uni- 
versal when it was believed that those convictions had at length been 





emergency by any such vague rhodomontade, would soon receive no- 
tice that the Sovereigo bad no further need of hiseervicees. The absence 
of the Duke of Cambridge, who is visiting his relations on the Continent, 
is probably the reason why the necessary orders are not announced.— 


| stances, It may be pardoned that they take part in acivil war. At the 
| same time we can scarcely wish that the Comte de Paris and the Duc dg 
| Chartres may bave many opportunities for profiting by this chance, 


| Several foreigners of rank and name have also sought employment at 


adopted by those who could give them a practical effect. ‘The Moniteur | We turn, however, from this mystery, which will havea peaceful solution | Washington ; though we do not believe that Garibaldi can be persuaded 


= repudiate the pamphlet, but its impression will remain inffaceable. | 
If the Emperor of the French succeeded by the campaign of Solferino 
in winning power for himeelf and glory for the French arme, it was by | 
the liberation of Italy thot he commended bis policy to the = of 
the world. That one result covered a multitude of flawe. There were 
many points of doubtfal merit in the cage, but England, upon the whole, 
was content t6 rejoice in the enfranchisement of a poble nation. Except 
for the sword of Frapce, Italy could never have been free, and it availed, | 
therefore, but little to criticise the terms on which that sword was drawn. | 
The consummation of the good work, however, is now indirectly impeded 
7> very arms which commenced it. France, as the pamphlet unques-| 
ably proved, is preventing Italy from becoming Italian. The king- | 
dom of Italy is established and its King proclaimed, but the new realm | 
is without o capital. Its metropolis is thronged with enemies, and those | 
enemies cannot be dielodged, because the Pope. who abets and supports | 
them, is protected by a French garrison. Without that protection the 
Papal Government could not subsiet for a Cay. Secure behind so 


anon, to a pleasanter item in the chronicles—the popularity acquired by 
the young Prince of Wales in Ireland, and the manifestation of it when 
he finally left the Island, after bis prolonged training at the Curragh. 
Dablin has not witnessed eo brilliant a scene as the Lord Mayor’s ball- 
room on the night of the 11th inst., when a {¢te was given in his Royal 
Higbnese’s honour, since George IV. conquered for a moment on their own 
soil the good-will of the warm-hearted Irish. There are not however wanting 
suspicious individuals, who will trace you out a political motive for the 
Queen’s late visit, for the Prince’s prolonged stay, for the hope held out 
to the townemen of Galway that their steam-ship subsidy shall be ere 
long restored to them, nay even for the nomination of Viscount Monck 
to the Governor-Generalehip of Canada. Lord Palmerston’s strength in the 
House of Commons, say they, is fast wearing itself out, and almost every 


to draw a sword in this fraternal strife, all reports to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

One of the drollest little episodes of the war is a manifesto from Mr, 
Seward, addressed to certain uoknown individuals who had memorial. 
ized the Secretary of State, praying him to expel from the U. S. that ter. 
rible Mr. Russell of the 7im:s, who finds favour now in nobody's eyes, in 
asmuch as he has told many uopalateable truths—even the journalists 
being jealous of him, because he obtains information that is withheld 
from them. The memorial is not in print, which is to be regretted ; but 
Mr. Seward makes two or three good hits, while declining to comply with 
the request that has been made to him. One of these should be pre 
served. If, says he, there be anything offensive or injurious in 
the publication of an individual’s opinions in a foreign journal at a dis- 





new election adds a vote to the roll of the Conservatives. The Irish | t; all i 
powerful an «gis, it conepires against the new order of things, | ance, “ the censure of 2 magnanimous government in that case ought to 


and despatches its emisearies across the frontier to ravage the 





bers of Parli t who hold the balance, and the Irish electors who 


| fall on those of its own citizens who reproduce the libel.’’ An undeniable 


Southern provinces of the Italian Kingdom. The natural capital, there- | Choose representatives, must be conciliated or tickled or won over, to | conclusion truly ; but observe the effect it produces. In the New York 


fore, of Victor Emmanuel’s State is a sanctuary of the worst kind, and | 
is perfectly unaseailable, because it is held by those against whom it is 
impossible for him to draw the sword. If the Emperor would recall his | 
troops from Rome, the disturbances in Southern Italy would cease, the | 
Ttalians would have a cspital, and the —_ of the kingdom would be | 
complete. As it ie, the political body is without a heart, and what should 
be the central eeat of Italian power is the haunt of conspirators, whose | 
object is to undo all that the liberators of Italy have done. It would 
rplex the most subtle politician to find a good argument for the policy | 
y which these anomalies are prolonged. | 
The French bave been at Rome for some time. When they first occu- 
ay the city there was little ‘expectation of the events by which Italy| 
been since transformed. The only “revolution” then apprehended | 
was that which Louis Napoleon bas made it his mission to combat, but | 
for that spirit there is now no room. Unity under a Constitational Kiog 
eatiefies all Italians, Democracy and Socialism are out of the field alto- 
gether, and the contest now lies between the “ friends of civilization and 
rig and the “men animated by jons of another age.” 
r M. Chevalier’s recent definition of the Imperial policy we ought to 
be under no uncertainty as to the side on which France would be found, 
but, unfortunately, bis test breaks down at this most critical point. 
France is actually aay ba protection to the men of another age— 
Bourboniets, Legitimists, bigots and reactioniste, who, relying on the se- 
curity which the French garrieon creates, turn the capital of Italy into a 
den of brigands, In the meantime, the “ people who bope for a better) 
fate” torn their eyes to France with feelings which are certainly not | 
thoee of “ admiration and sympathy,” but partake rather of grief and 
amazement at the inconsistencies of their benefactor. There is certainly 
no political object compatible with the Emperor’s wy ! which could be 
promoted by continuing this licence of mischief to the Papal Court, the 
os of Naples, and the partisans of the Bourbons ; while it is equally 
jain that the maintenance of the Pope in the position claimed for him 
fanatics is utterly irreconcileable with the order of things which is 
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The Week in the Old World. 

The week that ended on the Lith inst. was a quiet one in European po- 
litics—particularly so, as regards our own domestic affairs. Journalists 
indeed are never in want of topics; lacking a serious one, they can so 
season a trifle as to produce au impression of gravity, of which fact every 
student of newspapers must be perfectly well aware. Their budget of the 
moment therefore is not deficient in its usual variety. From it might be 
culled articles on the war in this Republic, on intervention in Mexico, on 
the perpetual enigma of French policy,on the respective merits of offensive 
guns and defensive armour, on the improved condition of Ireland, on the 
“ wise saws and modern instances” developped at the meeting of the Bri- 
tish Association at Manchester. For ourselves, whom limited space 
compels to deal maialy with facts, we must own there is little to be said, 
though we would groan eloquently, if we had the gift, over the unplea- 
sant assurance that while Great Britain is at peace with all the world, 
ehe is expending nearly twenty-nine millions of pounds sterling per an- 
num in men and armaments for war. If this phase of civilisation prove 
@ certain degree of resolute energy and an enviable copiousness ot re- 
source, the necessity for ite displey is none the less to be regretted. 


the support of the present sitters on the Treasury Bench. 

National pride, like that of iadividuals, ought to benefit by an occasional 
rebuke ; and we have met one ia a quarter wherein there was a predis- 
position to sensitiveness. A disaster is reported, that seems to touch our 


boasted maritime enterprise. Duriog the week at which we glance, four | 


of the most remarkable eteam-ships afloat left the port of Liverpool for 
North America—the (reat Eastern, the Lersia, the newly built City of New 
York, all bound hither, and the Jura, formerly of Cunard’s line, for Quebec. 
The three last-named reached their respective destinations in due time ; 
but it was with infinite regret that we learned on the arrival 
of the J/’ersia, tbat on Monday, the 16th inst., when two hundred 


and eighteen miles West of Queenstown, she fell in with the Great | 


Eastern in crippled condition, putting back to Liverpool propelled by 
screw alone, her paddle-wheels and bulwarks and nearly all her boats on 
one side washed away, and her rudder-head so damaged that she was 
being steered by the rudder-chaine. The leviathan was also rolling dis- 
mally, the vicious propensity in that direction being aggravated of course 
by the loss of the paddle-wheels. Full particulars of the disaster are 
awaited with much cariosity, for the J’ersia bad no close or lengthened 
communication with the big ship, the latter not making any 
signal of distress, and not replying in the affirmative to Captain 
Judkios’s signalled enquiry as to any aid being wanted. After 
the latter had resamed his course, the (reat Eastern, we understand, 
did bang out the signal, “Come within hail.” Bat it was too late. 
Aid, in the nautical eense of the term, not being required, it was Captain 
Judkins’s duty to deviate no longer from his voyage ; though we shall not 
be in any way surprised to find that complaints have been made by some 
of the Great Eastern’s passengers because they had no opportunity of being 
transferred from one ebip to the other. No list of these lackless indivi- 
duale has been published. Some probably, like our wortby friend and 
partner who conducts the business department of this journal, had been 
beguiled into delay in order to take passage in the monster vessel. 


The Italian plot thickens fast. A violent explosion, such as the sudden 
removal of the French troops from Rome, might clear away the gloom 
that prevails ; but there appear slight grounds for hope that the Imperial 
dictator is yet reconciled to making a virtue of necessity, and permitting 
the Italians to consolidate the empire which he originally promised them, 
bat which be has sedalously endeavoured to crush out since his own 
dubious laurels were harvested. A few remarks elsewhere on a certain 
pampblet that caused come stir in Paris may be read with interest ; but 
it is impossible to draw any just conclusion from the issue or the plead- 
ings of any documents of this sort, or from the protests of the Moniteur as 
to their identity with government and its views. One thing only is cer- 
tain—that the Freoch Emperor has no desire or design to relax his hold 
on Italy. One phrase in the pamphlet may be significant: “ Venice is 
no less essential to Italy, than Belgium is to France.” 

But this theme is stale, and our opinion upon it has been registered 
once and again. Let us say a word that may perhaps have more novelty 
in it. Reiterated complaints of the deficiency of the late harvest in 
France bave been conveyed to the public in official and non-official form, 
and this lament bas gone for much in the news that bas recently reached 
us. Thereupon, and naturally, enormous purchases of grain and ship- 
mente for French ports have been and will be made, so that cheap bread, 
a political need of the Government, is thus secured for the coming 
winter. A good arrangement this for the labourer in cottage 
and for the ruler on his throne—bat how will it eventuate for 
the speculator, who has based his calculations upon statistics that are 
considered indisputable? This we cannot surmise ; but we are told by a 
close observer of European markets, that repeatedly during the past few 
yeare there has been, in the early Autumn, an authoritative announce- 
ment of short crops in France, a consequent influx of grain, and finally 
so abundant a supply and so great a fall in price, that ruined men have 
been compelled to ask themselves whether Government statistics were 
not sometimes “ cooked” to'serve the purposes of the State. We are far 
from asserting that this season’s crops have also been “ doctored” on 
paper ; we only refer to the fact for the benefit of those who are interested. 





The Civil War. 
No operations of any magnitude or importance have taken place upon 





the line of the Potomac, since we last wrote, although the sensatioa 


paper that contained this hint on Monday, we read on Wednesday an edito- 

rial exposition of the danger to the Republic, in a military point of view, 
| from Mr. Russell’s betrayal of secrets that have come to his knowledge; 
| on the next page, all the dangerous information is textually reproduced! 
What can Mr. Seward do with such time-serving patriots? Must he 
treat them as the openly Opposition papers have been treated? Must 
he crush them out? If so, however, he may have his own words, 
in this same curious epistle, quoted on himself: it is a “great 
fundamental truth of our system, that error of opiuion may safely 
be tolerated when reason is left free to combat it.” After all, in the 
} crash of great events at Washington, one is surprised to find that 
the Prime Minister has time for such a correspondence as this. Perhaps 
it is because his time is thus called off from his legitimate duties, that he in- 
augurates an international change—the one as to passports—without com- 
municating with the representatives of any of the countries whose people 
are immediately interested. Lord Lyons, for one, has naturally expressed 
surprise at this strange neglect of diplomatic etiquette. When he sees 
what an elaborate answer is deigued to an anonymous document—or, 
rather, to one that is treated as though it were anonymous—his Lord- 
ship’s surprise will have diminished. 

Canada papers inform us that Colonel Rankin, a member of the Pro- 
vincial Parliament, has been at Washington, negotiating to raise a ca- 
valry regiment for the service of the U.S. We must own that this en- 
couragement of an official personage to violate the express orders of his 
Government is rather an odd proceeding. But we do not propose to 
make any fuse over the matter. Colonel Rankin’s account must be set- 
tled with his colleagues and his constituents, and his own government. 

From Canada papers also we learn that Mr. Patrick bas been released 
from Fort Lafayette, and is now in Montreal. Lord Lyons and Mr. 
Archibald should be complimented’ on this succezefal result of their 
efforts. 





Possible Intervention in Mexico. 

On the 24th ult. we expressed our belief that a portion of the British 
and French naval squadron now on the coast of this continent would 
eventually find its way to Vera Cruz; and a geueral expectation now 
prevails that interference in Mexican affairs, in which perhaps Spain may 
be a participant, is devised and will be carried out. What form inter- 
vention may take has not been communicated to the public; perhaps s0 
delicate a point is still under consideration. There is however no 
doubt that the long series of insulte, oppressions, and injuries 
inflicted upon foreigners resident in or trading with Mexico, 
has reached a point at which national redress may fairly be claimed and 
awarded. Correspondence in these columns has often ehown how atroci- 
ously our own countrymen have been treated ; and we almost tremble 
oa receiving any fresh deepatches from that quarter, lest the climax of 
atrocity should have been reached, and the cry of“ death to foreigners,” 
often heard, should have borne its bitter fruit. We canaot by any means 
agree with an American contemporary, who, about a fortnight since, 
launched out into the most extravagant visions of coming glory, peace, 
and prosperity for the Mexican Republic, because its government had 
suddenly shown a disposition to aid a steam-ehip enterprise on the 
coast ! The whole country is rotten to the core; nor is it any more easy 
a tack to regulate ite internal disorders, than to exact from it any repara- 
ation for wrongs wrought upon strangers on its soil. If the combined 
wisdom of the French and British Cabinets, with or without the Spanish, 
can regulate this arduous matter, they will confer a benefit on the world 
at large, including the United States of America, We wish indeed that 
the last-named could also share the enterprise ; but present troables, and 
@ tenacity in certain quarters touching the obsolete “ Monroe-Doctrine,”’ 
are obstacles that will prove insuperable. 


Vires Acquirit Eundo. 

Seeing that two claases only—the fools and the fanatics—credit the as 
sertions or are swayed by the arguments of the V. Y. Herald, we have al- 
most ceased to protest against, or even to notice, that unwearied stirrer- 
up of strife. Nevertheless, though one can no longer be instructed or 
moved by its bluster, one may be occasionally indebted to that singular 
sheet for a laugh, and may well be grateful for that in the melancholy 
days upon which we have fallen. 

The case in point is too rich to be lost. Hammering away upon 
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one of its favourite themes—the crushing retribution that must 
fall upon any foreign power that may “have the insolence to 
meddle unduly with our domestic concerns’—the Herald of Mon- 
day last devoted two leading articles to this subject. These ar- 
ticles follow each other, the first being headed, “Spain and the 
Southern Confederacy’’—the second, “ The News from Europe ; Our Re- 
lations with England, France, and Spain.” In the firet, the Editor, 
familiar as he is with all modes and degrees of bluster, appears to have 
been slightly uncertain as to the figures requisite for frightening im- 
pradent nations into good bebaviour. He states therefore with coy 
and charming hesitation, that “when this war is over we sball be in 
possession of a well trained army of three hundred thousand, or per- 
haps four hundred thousand men, and a navy of four or five hundred ves- 
sels of war.” Knowing how closely government secrets are now kept, this 
reserved estimate is, we say, very creditable to the Herald’s prudence ; but 
the Herald would not have been itself, if it had not at the earliest 
opportunity repadiated any display of discretion into which it might 
have been casually betrayed. In the next article accordingly, and in 
the same column, we find these naval and military ministers of wrath 
swelled up egregiously, and enumerated with awful precision. ‘“ At the 
close of this civil war, we sball havea thoroughly drilled and disciplined 
army of five hundred thousand of the bravest troops in the universe ;” 
while “ the exigeucies of the blockade will compel us to build up a navy, 
whose armaments, for practical purposes, will fully equal those of either 
England or France.” If forces are to be thus multiplied by the stroke 
of a pen, and are to be launched against the old world at the dictate of 
the V. Y. Herald, we must indeed pray, in the words of that journal, 
that “Spain and Great Britain heedfully refrain from such dis- 
play of petulance and want of forbearance as have characterized 
many of their past proceedings.” For ourselves at least we 


can promise not to be “petulant” with the JHerald—it is too 
droll ; and to “ forbear’’ from serious criticiem on ite course—its course 
Perhaps, at the same time, that paper 
mey partially relent in ite threats ; for we perceive that while on Monday 
it ran up from three to four, and thence to five hundred thousand avengers 
of imaginary affronts, on Thursday it fell back again editorially to the 


is not of sufficient importance. 


second-named of these terrible figures. 
P. S. Crescendo again ; Friday’s estimate was five hundred thousand. 


Cricket. 


We are sorry to hear that the contemplated match between Canada and the 
U. 8. is abandoned. The players of the former cannot make up a satisfactory 


“ Eleven.” 
— = 


Brama. 


Mr. du Chaillu does not mention that the Gorilla family, of Central Africa 


are fond of theatricals. That a family so respectable and so closely connected 
with the very best of all created families (our own) should be without amuse- 


ments of any kind is scarcely credible, and I regret that in the course of that 


delightful stady, through which the young Frenchman traced the relationship 
between the Gorilla and the man, he did not establish a closer affinity than that 
of form and feature. That would have been a graphic page, which presented 
to the civilized eye the brilliant audience of Gorillas assembled for the open- 
ing night performance at one of their most successful theatres. We should 
have known by that whether they encourage the sale of photographs of their 
distinguished apes by chattering young Gorillas, and of broad forest leaves for 
fans for faint gorillesses ; whether they prefer to huddle and heap up, and be 
without air, and comfort, or safety in case of fire by spontaneous combustion 
or other cause ; whether they appland scenes and sentiments which reflect di- 


rectly upon the dignity, the common sense, the respectability of the great Go- 
rilla family. For these are customs which the civilization of man has staled. 


The human family has swept them out of the back door of its place of amuse- 
ment. Wherever the superior blood of this family has coursed, light, air, spirit, 
have followed. And thus itis no vain conceit which lifts the head of the family 
in calm superiority, when somebody tries to introduce it to a little lower spe- 
cies. We move among the angels. They form our legitimate circle of acquain- 
tance. They esteem the connection because our taste is as pure as our will 
is effectual, because we love the ways that lead high and into increasing bright- 
ness, because we resist degradation with all the impulses of our immortality, 
and because we measure our joys and griefs bya standard that is not fallen 


where the brutes that perish can tread and roll upon it. 
But I fear that Science strains itselt in reaching for conclusions. The intre- 
pid da Chaillu looked over the line of fine links which bind man and monkey 


together, and would have to do only with the very first, at the other end of 


the chain. He sought the founder of the Gorillas, away in the tawny African 
depths, and wholly neglected the large family connection in the American me- 
tropolis. And as the relatives have had a gathering in force at the Gorilla 
Theatre on Broadway within the present week, I am in grief to think that he 
was not there, bold in purpose, keen in perception, to enrich his store of inves- 


tigation of the points which human and brute hold in common. There is truth 
in amusement, as there is in wine, and I am among the number of those who 
would rather make the ballads of a nation than its laws; meaning that the 


stage reflects a people in a way a people does not suspect, or if it did would let 


the theatres all fail and close up, rushing headlong away from its own ugly 
image. Unless, indeed, revelation be a lie, and man have as little conscience as 
Gorilla, in which alarming contingency neither the Prodigal Son nor Nebuchad- 
nezzar deserves the pity of nice eaters, and all comparisons based on the opera- 


tions of the Patent Office are not only invidious but also absurd. 

You are reading for amusement, and all this is a joke ; bat I find something 
too serious even for the consideration of the Ethnological Society in the prob- 
Jem which the theatre of New York at this day presents. It is in essence 
the problem of a national character, if the real fact of an origin and a destiny 
for our kind, higher than that of the (jorilla, does not depend upon its solution. 
For in what single respect are we superior, if the elaborate mechanism of our 
social life is turned against ourselves, and the engines our own wit and skill 
have framed rush us to destruction? Could an audience of Gorillas do worse, 
if they were gifted with the power of distinct articulation and the 
Other facilities that mark us “ divine—this side up, with care,” than 


that immense audience did at Miss Laura Keene's Theatre on the opening night, 
when they set the distinct seal of their favour upon an exhibition as essentially 
beastly as any Rome saw in her rottenest days, applauded “ points” that 
should have pierced the quick of their decent haman feeling and goaded them 
to mad outcries, and sat rejoicing in an atmosphere surcharged with vilest 


vulgarity? 


There are still places of amusement the Gorilla family of New York do not 
visit. I breathe a thank-offering that at Mr. Wallack’s theatre, at least, Mother 
Bat one thea- 


Gorilla, nor Jake Gorilla, nor Cattie Gorilla is entirely at home. 
tre does not represent the society of a city like New York, and my very morti- 
fying and saddening thought is that the metropolis of the ideal republic prefers 
On the whole to be represented by theatres of such low ambition and vulgar en- 


terprize, that the only fit figure for their pedestals is the dismel satire on all 


grace, beauty, and loveliness, a modern “ rowdy.” Set up his sodden head 
where the mild Shak=peare sat in honouring stone, and crown him with fresh 


tobacco leaves, and for the grand and touching philosophy of the motto “ All 
the world’s a stage” substitute, on the immortal scroll, the matchless “ Hi! Hi! 
Hi!” that is the poetry of his midnight brawl, or his daylight “ loafe” in ex- 


pectorative languor ! 


We see by our own light. If our national growth is calm and regular, then we 
We can measure it 
as accurately by social graces and amenities, as by political movements. Health 
or disease abides not on the surface, but near the heart. So I sorrow over the 
If we have reached a point where we can best relish coarse 
gang in our amusements ; if we can already flout the wit, the virtae, and the 
universal philosophy of the great dramatists, with the keen and smart dogma 
that they are “ too slow ;” if we are, indeed, contented to be carried from worse 
to worse in thought aad sentiment, in a chariot gorgeously decorated about the 


can show it in the theatre as well as the Senate Chamber. 


jessons of the hour. 


wheels with Dutch metal, and wrapt in the sparkles of a few of last Fourth of 
July’s fireworks, until we tumble composedly into an abyss as urnutterable as 
that of the “Seven Sons”—then Philosophy and Science may well link arms 
and slip into the shadows for grave contemplation. Is the sum too hard that 
makes a result of cyphers out of an added column of cyphers? Is there any 
compounding in the process which makes corruption of taste equal to demora- 
lization of character? Is it morbid subtlety which connects the low jokes and 
travesties of the stage with bluster and inefficiency in preparing for the battle- 
field, reckless profligacy in the council hall, chicanery on 'Change, sentimental- 
ism in the pulpit, and hollow vanity at the fireside? 

It is unpleasant ever to hear the old protest against the theatre. It is plea- 
sant to talk of all the genial intellects that have wrought gold and purple into 
the tissue of unreality ; to name the good names, to tell the tokens of illustrious 
talent and lasting fame. I would point beyond the dead wall that society erects 
against the actor, to unblemished and kindly lives, with something of the beau- 
tiful romance in them, and traces of the dignity and sweet sentiment that were 
not born to be worshipped for an hour. But the play forbids. The players do 
not refuse to be made the vehicles of quickly spawned trash. They 
see the mirror cracked, the faces of god and muse prone to the dust, 
grace trailing her blemished robes out of the theatre, beauty turned 
coarse and meretricious with paint and perfume, wit in the bells and 
cap of the buffoon, faces blistering with coarse desire stretching out from behind 
the footlights—and in all this see no indignity offered to their profession, and no 
humiliation put upon themselves. Newspapers of the day declare the diet of 
the swine to be the next thing to pearls. Somebody knows the pearls are very 
mud. But what is somebody to everybody else? 

If you can spare yourself these reflections when you see the burletta of the 
“Seven Sons” and think—going home, under the gorgeous scenery that Na- 
ture is shifting in these autumnal nights up in the sky—of what your chief en- 
tertainment in public has lately been composed, be happy if you can. Yet, to 
close the account with our relatives the Gorillas, I do not believe that a fine 
audience of them would suffer their highly respectable race to be personified by 
anything half so hideous in form and substance as Jake Butt, in whom Miss 
Laura Keene bas incarnated all that is noble and hopeful in the character of 
the native American! 

Wallack’s new Theatre opened on Wednesday evening, September 25th, 
1861. But this is such a pleasant subject that I shall reserve it for next week, 
meanwhile admonishing the Gorillas that it is quite out of their line. Instead 
ot calling, like Mrs. Macbeth, for hate and fury to fill my veins, as I did at the 
beginning of this article, I want to ripen into a summer state of good nature, 
and fill up with sunshine, that I may if possible reflect some of the brightness 
which dwells in our charming theatre up town. INIGO. 

—_—_——— 


yausic. 


The nimble-fingered conjurer Herrmann still usurps the temple of Apollo in 
Fourteenth Street, where crowds are charmed with his abounding skill.—In a 
fortnight’s time however, we may perchance find Opera re-installed. Waiting 
that event, we fill a gap with a record of one of those great musical solemnities 
éhat are of frequent occarrence in England. The Birmingham Masical Festival 
is thus described in a weekly paper of the 7th inst. 

We mentioned last week the commencement of this great music meeting, and 
have now to give, briefly, a connected notice of the various performances. As 
we have already mentioned, the Festival began on Tuesday, the 27th of Angust, 
with Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah,” performed in a manner worthy of the place for 
which this great work was composed, and where it was first brought before the 
world. The solo vocal em were assigned to a greater number of singers than 
usual. The part of “ Elijah,” being dramatical and indivisible, was eatirely, 
and most ably, sustained by Mr. Santley. The soprano music was divided be- 
tween Mdlle. Titiens and Mdme. Sherrington. To the former lady was allotted, 
among other things, the sublime and arduous “ Hear ye, Israel” —perfectly 
suited to the grandeur of her style. Mdme. Sherrington gave a most pathetic 
effect to the scene of the Prophet and the widow, whose son he restores to life. 
The contralto part was divided between Mdme. Dolby and Miss Palmer, the 
former singing the famous “ O rest in the Lord,” and the latter the deeply-im- 
pressive ‘‘ Woe unto them.’’ The principal portions of the tenor part were 
given to Mr. Sims Reeves, and the remainder to Mr. Montem Smith, a sterling 
singer, whose style is pure, and his correctness never at fault. The choruses 
were sung with a power and effect the more honourable to the choral band that 
—_ belonged almost exclusively to Birmingham, being amateurs of the town 
and neighbourhood. 

On Tuesday evening there was 4 miscellaneous concert—very good, but not 
distinguished by any remarkable feature. Its great attraction was Malle. Patti, 
engaged, it is said, at the enormous terms of £500. She sang airs from the 
“ Sonnambula” and the “ Traviata,” quite tamiliar to the London public, but 
new to the Birmingham audience, and, of course, applauded with unbounded en- 
thusiasm. The only other noticeable piece was Mozart's pianoforte concerto in 
G minor, most oun ee by Arabella Goddard. 

The formance of Wednesday morning was Handel's “ Samson” with 
Costa’s additional orchestral accompaniments, in the same manner as at Bir- 
mingham in 1852. These accompaniments, in which Mr. Costa has taken Mo- 
zart’s accompaniments to “ The Messiah’’ for his model, are very masterly, and. 
enrich Handel’s score without in any degree burdening or perverting it. The 
performance was excellent throughout. Mr. Sims Reeves sang “‘ Total eclipse” 
as no one has sung it since Braham’s days. Malle. Patti surpriged the audience 
by her brilliant execution of “ Let the bright seraphim,” with Harper’s trum- 
pet accompaniment. Mdme. Radersdorff sang the greatest portion of the so- 
prano music, including the great scene between Samson and Delilah. The rest 
pA. solos were sung by Mdme. Dolby, Miss Palmer, Mr. Stanley, and Signor 

etti. 

In place of a miscellaneous concert on Wednesday evening, Haydn's oratorio 
“‘ The Creation” was given—an unprecedented innovation, and not a very suc- 
cessful one, for the hall was by no means well filled. The performance, how- 
ever, wasexcellent. The solo singers were Malle. Titiens, Mdme. Rudersdorff, 
Mdme. Sherrington, Mdme. Dolby, Miss Palmer, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Santley, 
and Signor Belietti; and the delightful choruses were sung, we may almost 
say, as well as possible. 

The performance of ‘ The Messiah’’ on Thursday was (as it always is) the 
great event of the festival. The influx of visitors was immense, and the hall was 
crowded to excess by a deeply-attentive audience. In the performance there 
was no novelty saving the divine beauty which Mdile. Titiens threw into the air 
“ | know that my Redeemer liveth.” This lady promises to be as pre-eminent 
in oratorio singing as she already is on the — stage. 

The second miscellaneous concert was on Thursdayevening. Its great attrac- 
tions were the brilliant singing of Mdile. Patti and the magnificent pianoforte- 

laying of Miss Arabella Goddard ; but there was nothing which, to a musical 
istener, had the slightest vestige of novelty. 

Friday was the last day of the festival. In the morning Beethoven's “ Missa 
Solemnis (or, as they choose to call at Birmingham, Service) in D” was per- 
formed, together with afselection from “ Israel in Egypt.” Beethoven's mass, 
the last great effort of his genius, has been ever since its first production a 
theme of endless criticism and cont remy and its merits form a questio 
recata into which (after what we said on the subject on the occasion of its re- 
cent performance at Exeter Hall) we will not now enter. We think it sufficient 
| to say that a vast amount of care was evidently bestowed on the production of 
the work at Birmingham, and that more, probably, was done towards develop- 
ing its beauties and clearing up its obscurities than has ever yet been done in 
this country. 

In an artistic point of view the production of this stupendous work was the 
great achievement of the festival. The selection from “ Israel in Egypt,” was 
injudicious. In the first place, this grand work, a connected series of choruses 
of unparalleled grandeur and power, ought to have beea given entire ; it admits 
of no omission nor mutilation ; and, in the second place, it ought to have occu- 
pied a whole morning’s performance, instead of being tacked to a work so 
entirely incongruous to it as Beethoven’s Mass in D. 

The festival concluded on Friday evening, when, instead of another miscella- 
neous concert, there was a performance of “ Jadas Maccabeus,” a performance 
not remarkably successful, nor, indeed, remarkable in any respect. 

From the daily statements of the receipts of the performances it appears that 
their total amount is within a trifle of eleven (iousand pounds, a eum as large, 
we believe, as has ever been received at a Birmingham Festival. We have not 
yet seen the accounts of expenditure, but there is no doubt that the expenses 
must have been unusually great, owing to the number of vocal stars employed, 
and the great salaries said to have been paid them, Artistically speaking, the 
result of the festival amounts to little. It has given us nothing we did not 
possess before, nor made any addition to our sum of musical knowledge. 

a 


Tas New Government or THE Hon. F. Hivcxs.—By the North Ameri- 
can we learn that the Hon. Francis Hiocks, late Prime Minister of Ca- 
nada, has been removed from the Windward Islands to the Governorsbip 
of the large and important Colony of British Guiana. By the promotion 
Mr. Hincks gets a salary of £5,000 in place of the £4,000 he received as 
Governor of the Wiodward Isiands. The next step, when it is taken, 
will probably be to make him Governor of Jamaica. The climate of 
Guiana is very unbealtby and exceedingly warm. The colony is close 
upon the equator, extending from the Atlantic between 6° and 8° 40min. 
N. and as far south as latitude 0° 40min. N. It covers an area of 76,000 
equare miles, and had a population in 1851 of 127,695 soule. The Eu- 
ropeans are mostly descendants of Datch settlers, Guiana having once 
been in possession of Holland. There are, however, more negroes than 
white meo. Guiana produces a greater quantity of sugar than any other 
British possession. Io 1852, no less than 836,900 cwt. were exported. 
The total value of exports in tbat year was about $12,000,000, and of ex- 
ports, $8,000,000. The Government is vested in a Governor, Council, 


’ 








and the orders of the Sovereign in Council. The old Dutch laws are 
those mostly in force. The attention of Mr. Hincks will doubtless be 
directed to the encouragement of the cultivation of cotton, as no countr: 
in the world is better fitted for it than a large portion of Guiana, and in 
the reports of the Cotton Supply Association it has been special! y pointed 
out as @ favourable field for operations.— Toronto Globe. 





Tue Great Irernationat Raitway.—We are ha to learn 
there are indications of the Quebec and Halifax Railway beoeuine ae 
accomplished fact. The Duke of Newcastle has pled od the Imperial 
grant of £60,000 sterling per aonum, provided the Colonies will renew 
their promise of land, and an annual grant at the same time. So far as 
our Government is concerned, we may safely say that} it will not be 
ee in advancing this most important undertaking.—New Bruns- 
wicker, 
——eeee 


HFatts and HFancies, 


A poor pamphlet on “ Government Reform in England and A’ ” 
has been published in London, the author being aatoneed as re 
Esq. Some of our knowing neighbours attribute it to Sir Archibald Ali- 
eon! A brilliant and perfect lunar rainbow was visible in this 
neighbourhood, soon after the rise of the full moon on Saturday night of 
last week.—_———The Emperor Napoleon has bought out the right of 
toll over the Bridge at Bordeaux. It had sixty years to run; and he in- 
habitants are quently in rapt On principles however of equity 
or political economy, it is hard to understand why the nation should be 
taxed to enable the Sovereign to play this munificent part, 
There has been a very gay wedding at Hamilton, C. W. The principals 
were a daughter of Sir Allan McNab, and Dillon, son of Sir Dominick 
= The ceremony took oy in the Roman Catholic Church.-____. 
An Illinois editor says that his party is on the verge of a precipice, but 
calls upon it to march steadily ahead_———The Juries in the matter 
of the two recent railway accidents which involved euch frightful loas of 
life, ia England, have returned verdicts tantamount to manslaughter 
against a station master in one instance and againet a signalman in the 
other. The new and fine steam-ship New York, of Mr. Dale’s line, 
has made her first passage very successfully. She arrived here on Tues- 
day, in 12 days from Liverpoo!.——_——The London Sunday Times states 
that Harold Power, a son of the late Tyrone Power, has just entered the 
theatrical profession under the name of Page. We hore he is better fitted 
for it than the eldest son.—-——-It_ is now eaid that there is to be a 
double matrimonial alliance between Italy and Portugal. Victor Em- 
maouel will marry Donna Maria Antonia, the King of Portugal’s sister, 
while Don Pedro wil! take for a wife the King of Italy’s second daughter, 
and will thus become the son in-law of his brother-in-law. It is suggested 
that the rapid recognition of Italy by Portugal is evidence of the pro- 
bability of this arrang t amour talks of yet another new 
shilling monthly magazine to be edited by no less a personage than the 
famous author of “Adam Bede,” “ The Mill on the Floss,” and “Silas Mar- 
ner.”’ “‘ Conducted by Geo. Eliot” will look very well on a title-pa; 
Father Giacomo, Count Cavour’s confessor, has been appointed one of 
the King of Italy’s private almoners or chaplains. The Pope had taken 
away his benefice, b he resolutely refused, when summoned to 
Rome, to reveal the confession of Count Cavour on his death-bed.——— 
The accounts from the European wine ga my are satisfac- 
tory.—————A letter in the 7imes from Mr. W. Mathews, jun., describes 
@ successful ascent of Monte Viso, a visible from Turin, which has 
not hitherto been surmounted. Mr. F, W. Jacomb and two guides ac- 
companied him. A man, very much intoxicated, was taken to the 
station-house. “ Why did you not bail him out?” inquired a bystander 
ofa friend. “Bail him out!” exclaimed the other; “why, you could 
not pump him out.”_———A new synagogue has been consecrated at 
Cologne, which is said to be one of the finest buildings in the Moorish 
style now extant in Europe. The temple seems to be erected in minia- 
ture imitation of the celebrated Aibambra, although it must not be sup- 
posed on that account to be a diminutive building in itself —-——A 
new opera, by Prince Peter of Oldenburg, entitled “ Das Kathchen von 
Heilbron,” has just been produced at the Court Theatre at Wiesbaden, 
before a select audience, including the King of Wurtemberg, the Prince 
and Princess of Goldenburg, their families, and their courts and houses 
holds, The opera, which was highly approved, is written in a light, 
pleasing style. Here and there, but not to its advantage, the instrumen- 
tation reminds one of Richard Wagner’s works. The composer does not 
intend to have the opera published. The London Standard re 
in fall the proceedings of a meeting convened in that city by a Duchess, 
at the desire of Queen Victoria, to which only the créme de la crdéme of 
fashionable female society were admitted, for the purpose of pes 
a proposition from Her Majesty to abandon hoops, on the ground of t 
danger and the number of deaths which they had caused. The Standard 


does not perceive that the report is a hoax.————A gigantic ae 
of the American aloe in Dra ens veeeally attained its 


mmond Castle 
fall height of 21 feet. The stem towards the top had upwards of thirty 
horizontal branches. Each branch contained about 140 flowers, number- 
ing in all more than 40,200 single flowers, of a beautifal cream shade or 
French white. The Atheneum says that the “ Essays and Re- 
views” are being translated into Gujerattee by a Parsee gentleman at 
present in London.———Statistics show that tobacco smoking is be- 
coming more general in most countries, and that in England it in- 
creased one quarter in ten years. The calculation also shows that as to- 
bacco contains, on an average, 3 per cent. of nicotine, 7,500,000 kilo 
ammes of that poison are annually consumed. A few drops of it cause 
eath._-——-The Vienna journals announce the arrival there of Rich- 
ard Wagner, to direct the rehearsal of bis new opera, ‘Tristan and Is- 
olde.” The Beaver Argus records the marriage of John Coburn, 
only three feet high. No wonder he wanted to be spliced. 
The second and concluding part of the Hon. Mrs. Yelver- 
ton’s “Martyrs to Circumstance’ has appeared.— The 
Constitutionnel mentions a fact which is curious (if indeed it be a 
fact), that Hochstetten, one of the largest towns in the canton of Berne, 
and the neighbouring towns of Biglen and Walgriagen, with a total po- 
ulation of 10,000 souls, have not a single medical man. It would be 
teresting (observes Calignani) to know whether the public health is 
better or worse than in other places through this deficiency ————aAt 
the late meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, at Manchester, Lord Wrottesley presided. The Vice-Presidents 
were the Earl of Ellesmere ; the Bishop of Manchester ; Lord Stanley, 
M.P.; Sir Philip Egerton, Bart., M.P.; Sir Benjamin ae Bart. ; 
Thomas Bagley, Esq., M.P. ; J. A. Turner, Esq., M.P.; J. P. Joule, Esq., 
and J. Whitworth, Eeq.—-—The Canadien says Mr. Wm. McKay, 
painter, of Quebec, has found out that coal oil can be advantageously 
su setitated for turpentine ia mixing up paints————Butchers’ meat 
has reached an extravagant price in Paris. A leg of mutton, such as 
could have been bought this time lust year for 15 sous a pound, is now 
sold for 19 sous. —A bean has been digcovered in the west coast of 
Africa, called yourou, which has an astonishing effect in quieting the 
pangs of buoger (medicinally, not in bulk.) It is an astringent and bit- 
ter tonic, when chewed dry, but sweet immediately on taking a mouthfal 
of water. It is also a preventive of colic. Ao ingeni smu, 
gling trick was practised recently on the French frontier, near Lille. 
Some boys sent up a gigantic kite, and followed it across the frontier 
line into Belgium. There a man attached to the tail several small bun- 
dles of cigars and a large one of tobacco. The kite was again raised, and 
the boys quietly retarned into France without paying duty on their booty. 
The French Institute bas just lost one of its oldest members in the 
person of M. Berthier, aged 79.—-——The new floating docks at Briton- 
ferry, Glamorgansbire, two miles from Neatb, and forming a portion of 
that port, were opened on the 22d ult. They were commenced eight 
years ago by the late Mr. Brunel, and have just been completed, at a cost 
of £160,000, in most efficient maoner. There is a waterage of twenty- 
three acres, and a wharfage of some seventeen acres.—_-——The Swiss 
papers record another accident to Alpine tourists. The victim on this 
occasion is Mme. Fanny Garnier, of Paris, who was travelling with her 
husband in the Bernese Oberland, and fell into a torrent called the 
Lutschine, at Grindelwald, where she was drowned, in spite of all efforts 
to save her. —A writer in the Dublin University Magazine, who su 
plies “ A Few Words on the Census of Ireland,” perpetrates this bull : 
“ Many thousands of them were often destitute of the only food they pos- 
sessed.”"——-———The Great Western Railway of Canada is about to re- 
place all the ties upon its line with white oak, and is now advertising for 
150,000. The ties ordinarily used on Canadian railways are hemlock, 
black asb, and tamarac, the two first of which decay very rapidly.—— 
——lIt is computed that 12,000 persons visited the Botanic Gardene, 
Dublin, on a recent Sanday, between the hours of 2 and7. They went 
through the greenhouses in regular order, and everything off with 
propriety.————Since the French occupation of Algeria ostriches have 
been conveyed thence to France in numbers ; but, until now a 
brood has never been ced there. Eleven ostrich chickens have 
lately been hatched at Marecilles. A very large Sapphire bas been 


















































found near the chateau of the Marquis de Bouiliet, at Cluse!, commune 
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of St. Ebl¢, canton of Langeao, Haute Loire. It is of a rich indigo colour, 
and weighs about 165 carats: its value is estimated at 1,361,250 trancs 
(£54,250). It is the property of M. Bertrand de Lom, an eminent miner- 
alogist.————The Evening Herald states that the rumours of Sir Edward 
Balwer Lytton being seriously indieposed aud confined to bis bed are in- 
correct. The Right Hon. Baronet is enjoying better bealth than for years 
— —The Duke of Roxbuarghe and the oy of Bowmont have 

m on an angling sqjouro in Norway, where they enjoyed first rate 
sport. The largest salmon killed came to land by the rod of the Duke, 
and weighed 44!b, The largest number of fish killed by the two rods 
during one night’s fishing was tweaty-five. The bright daylight pre- 
vents salmon from taking, and the sportsman has therefore to augle du- 
ring the night, which in Norway is equivaleut to twilight———A col- 
lection of portraits of Napoleon [. is about to be made and publicly ex- 
hibited in Paris. ——The will of Madame Catherine Hayes, who died 
at Sydenbam, has been proved. Her personal property was estimated at 
£16,000.————Why are young ladies at the breaking up of a party 











like arrows? Ans.—Because they can’t go off without a beau, aud are | 


in a quiver till they get one. 


Ovituarp. 


Tue Eart or Mount-“pecomes.—The Right Hon. Ernest Augustus 
Eageambe, D.C.L., F.R.S., and F.S.A., third Earl of Mount-Edgoumbe, 
Viscount Edgoumbe and Viscount Valletort, and Baron Edgcumbe, of 
Mount Edgcumbe, in the county of Devon, in the peerage of Great Bri- 
tain, was the elder son of Richard, second Earl of Mouat-Edgcambe, by 
his wite Sopbia, third daughter aod cobeir of John, second Earl of Back- 
inghamsbire. He was born March 23, 1797, and was educated at Harrow 
and at the Military College, Sandhurst. He early in life served ia the 
Grenadier Gaards, and ia that regiment attained the rank of Lieutenant. 
Colonel. He married Dec. 3, 1831, Caroline, eldest daughter of Rear- 
Admiral! Charles Fielding, R.N. (a Lady of the Bedcbamber up to 1854, 
since which time she has been Extra Lady of the Bedchamber), by whom 
be leaves two sons—William Henry, Viscount Valletort, and Charles 
Ernest, a Captain in the Grenadier Gaards—and a daughter, Ernestiae 
Emma Horatia. He succeeded his father, as third Earl of Mount-Edg- 
cambe, Sept. 26, 1839. His Lordship was Aide-de-Camp to the Queen, 
Colonel of the 1st Cornwall Rifle Militia up to 1857, Captain of the 16th 
Devon Rifles, and Special Deputy Warden of the Stannaries. He took 
no part ia politics, bat his votes when given were Conservative. He was 
an excellent landlord, and the hospitality of his princely seat, Mount- 
Edgoumbe was proverbial. In 1849 he published “ Extracts from a 
Journal kept during the Revolution at Rome and Palermo,” He died 
on board his yacht, off Erith, on the 3rd inst., after a lingering illness. 
He is succeeded by his elder son, William Henry, Viscount Valletort, 
M.P., now fourth Earl of Mount-Edgcumbe, who was born Nov 5, 1832, 
and was educated at Eton, and who married, Oct, 26, 1858, Lady Kathe- 
rine Hamiltos, fourth daughter of the preseat Marquis of Abercorn, K.G., 
and has issue two daughters, His Lordship is Extra Equerry to the Prince 
of Wales, Edgcumbes—Earis, Viscounts, and Barons of Mount. 
Edgcumbe—are a family of great antiquity ; they have been seated at 
Edgcumbe, Devonshire, since the time of Edward III. Sir Richard Edg- 
oumbe, a distinguished soldier, was, for the bravery he displayed, knighted 
by Heory VII,, on the field, after the battle of Bosworth. His deecend- 
ant, Richard Edgcambe, a Lord of the Treasury in 1716, and M.P. for 
Cornwall, was created Baron Edgoumbe ia 1742. His grandson, the 
second Earl, the father of the Earl just deseased, lived and died at Rich- 
mond, in Surrey, and how well be loved that place is recorded on his 
tomb in Twickeobam churchyard in the following —— ivecription : 
—* Richard, Earl of Mount-Edgcumbe, is buried here, who, during a 
great of bis life, chose this neighbourhood for a residence, and, dying 
at Richmond, desired that his mortal remains should not be borne to the 
distant tomb of his ancestors, but be deposited in this churchyard, Let 
us hope that his immortal part may mingle thus, with rich and r, in 
that abode prepared by Christ alike for all who trust in him.” The Earl 
whoee death bas just occurred was bora at Richmond. 


Capraty Hantveron, V.C.—Takiog up a number of the London 7imes, 
on Wedueeday, before the delivery of the Persia’s mai', our eye fell sadly 
upon this brief record of the death of a favourite nephew : “Oa the 20:h 
July, at Agra, of cholera, loved and lamented by all who knew him, 
Capt. Hastiogs Edward Harington, H.M.’s Indian Artillery, V.C., third 
eon of the late Rev. Joba Harington, rector of Little Hioton, Wilts, aged 
28.” Serving with no small distinction in the military movements 
brought about by the great Mutiny io [odia, this accomplished and zealous 

oung officer was wounded severely in t‘iree different engagemeats, being 
hoally shot down at his gun and reported dead, in that ill advised aod 
memorable attack on a jungle-tort wherein the gallant Adrian Hope was 
killed. Picked up, not quite dead, young Harington was inovalided 
home, with a musket ball stiil ia his bip, and was scarcely expected to 
reach In Loadon, as in India, he underwent most trying 
operations for the extraction of the ball at the hands of the most eminent 
surgeons, but unsuccessfully ; and was only saved by the ballet coming 
away, ten days after the last, on the dressings of the wound being 
removed. Huw been subsequently selected by his distinguished 
corps, the Horee Artillery, as the fittest recipient of that dis- 
most coveted by the British soldier—the Victoria Cross—it was 
conferred upon bim by the Queen’s haod. When we saw him in Eogland, 
October 1859, bis health was but partially restored ; but his anxiety 
join the service was so great, that he cut short his medical leave of 

hastened back to a premature grave. Wheo last we heard 
of him he was in the Sikkim country, having been detached on very diffi- 
cult service in the Himalayas. The cold there was eo severe and the 
hardsbips eo great, that while it was only by great exertion that his men 
were ke pt together, bis servants all refused to proceed with him, and the 
was nearly starved and frozen. But his duty was done; and 
now, when apparently about to rest awhile from his labours, bis career is 
abruptly closed. A braver or more promising officer never stood by his 
colours in the field; a more gentle and affectionate member was never 
taken away from a sorrowing family.—W. Y. 


Tus O_pest CLercrman ty Lonpon.—The metropolis has just lost one 
of its oldest beneficed clergy, in the person of the Rev. Samuel Wix, 
M.A., vicar of St. Bartholomew-the Less, Smithfield, and rector of In- 

near Kelvedon, The rev. gentleman was in early life a member 
of Christ College, Cambridge, where be graduated in 1793. He was or- 
deacon in 1798 by the Bishop of Ely, and priest in 1800, by Dr. 
Beilby Porteous, Bishop of London. In 1808 be was presented by the 
goveroors of St. Bartholomew's Hospital to the rectory of St. Bartholo 
mew-the Lese, a very small parish, consisting of little more than the hos- 
een and its precincts, Six years prior to this, namely in 1802, he had 
presented to the rectory of Inworth, near Kelvedon, and beld both 
benefices up to the time of his death. He was a fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety, and served in due course the office of president of Sion Colle 
He was the author of a very remarkable work, published in 1819, « 
fiections concerning the Expediency of a Couucil of the Church of Eog- 
land and the Church of Rome being holden with a view to dat 


he had his reward by seeing bis bound blood hold its own in o—- great 

kennel in England. He lost his wife, who was a fellow-servant with him 

| at “ The Squire’s,” about two years ago, and the only one of his sons 
(Harry) whom he brought up to hounds is not in commission at present. 
And so another of the most perfect specimens of the grand old school of 
sportemen—who loved to see hounds pick out a cold scent quite as keenly 
as to follow them racing breast high with a buroing one—has gone to bis 
rest at last.—London News, Sept. 7. 


In Londoa, T. J. Thomson, Esq., formerly of the 34th Regt., and uncle to the 
| present Lord Viscount Rane!agh.—In London, Mr. William Wright, for 53 years 
| the highly valued friend and servant of Pickford & Co., in whose employment 

his father, Mr. John Wright, died after serving them faithfully upwards of 50 
years.—At Ely, aod in the 90th year of his age, the Rev. J. Griffith, B. D., for- 
merly Fellow of Emmanuel College Cambridge, and for 61 years Minor Canon 
of Ely.—At Stoke, Devonport, Lieut-Col. H. North, h-p, l4th Foot, and for- 
| merly in the Royal Fasiliers.— At Cairo, on his passage to Eagland from Bom- 
bay, T. W. Rutier, M.D.,72ad Highlanders.—At Lyme Regis, Henry Boteler, 
Esq., Capt. R. N.—The Ethnological and Antiquarian Sections of Letters will hear 
with regret of the death of Mr. Bat iat bis id Lombardale House, 
near Bakewell, Derbyshire, after two or three days’ illness, and at the early age 
} of 40 years, having been born in 1821. A country gentleman, of large property, 
| situate in one of che most beautiful portions of the Peak, he devoted his time 
|and wealth to antiquarian and ethnological pursuits. This taste was inherited 
| from his grandfather and father, who had accumulated a fine maseum.—At 
Frankfort, the well-known German Art-historian, Johann David Passavant.— 
Found dead in his bed, in London, Ben Caunt, formerly a noted prize-fighter.— 
| At Simla, Col. Sir G. R. Barker, K. C. B., Brigadier commanding the Royal Ar- 
| tillery in Bengal.—On board the Karl Balcarras, off the = of Good Hope, 
| Lieut. Shakespear C. Crawford, R. A.—At Brighton, W. Da Vernet, Esq., 
| Captain in H. M.’s 84ch Regt.—At Secunderabad, Lieut. R. D. Macgregor, of the 
| 17th Lancers.—L. R. Shawe, Esq., late 5th Dragoon Guards.—At Walmer, Kent, 
| Lieut. H. W. Harvey, R. N.—At Senarclens, Switzerland, Richard Blair, Esq., 
| of Francklin Manor, Nova Scotia, formerly of Castle Bromwich, Warwickshire, 
in his 79th year.—At [nverness, Johan Mackay, Esq., Procurator Fiscal for the 
} county.—At Devonport, Lieut-Col. North, an old soldier of the Peninsular W ar. 
|—At Nether-Artharlie, Renfrewshire, C. A. Spalding, Esq., Commissioner of 
| oo for the Island of Jamaica.—At Ayr, N. B., Major Carmichael Smythe , 
| step father of Mr. W. M. Thackeray, and the reputed original or suggester of 
the Colonel in ‘“‘ The Newcomes.” 


Appoturments. 


| The Gongé\d' Elire for the election of Doctor Baring, Bishop ot Gloucester, 
to the vacant See of Darham, is published in the Gazette of the 6th inst.— 
| James Considine, Esq., to be H. M. Consul at Mahon. 


Avuty. 

Presentation or CoLours sy THe Privce or WaLes.—On the 10th 
inst. the Prince of Wales virtually terminated his military studies at the 
Carragh camp by preseating new colours to the 36th Regiment, which 
forms part of the brigade to which the Prince has been attached. The 
ceremony was conducted in the usual manner. Io presenting the colours 
bis Royal Highness said—* It affords me very sincere gratificatioa, after 
having served for some months in the brigrade to which you belong, to 
present these colours to you. Be assured that I shall ever look back to 
my intercourse with yourselves and the various corps composing the fine 
| division assembled in this camp with feelings of unmiagled pleasure, 
| and I gladly avail myself of this opportunity of expressing my thanks for 
| the cordial welcome given me on my joining the ranks for the parpoy 
| of obtaining a practical acquaintance with the duties of your noble pro- 


feasion. 











Inscription ON THE Havetock Srarce, Lonpox.—Although the 
| statue to the memory of General Havelock in Trafalgar Square bas been 
| up some time, the inscription has only just been placed upon the pedes- 

tal. Oa the front the ioscription is as follows:—‘“ To Major-General 
| Sir Henry Havelock, K.0.B., and his brave companions during the cam- 

paigo in India, ‘ Soldiere,—Your labours, your privations, your saffer- 
ings, and your valour will not be forgotten by a grateful country !—H. 

Havelock.’”’ The inscription on the back of the pedestal is as follows : 

—* The force commanded by Havelock consisted of the Staff, Cavalry, 
| Volunteers, 12th and 13th Irregulars, 31 Oude Irregulars ; Royal Artil- 
| lery—3d Company, 8th Battalion; Bengal Artillery—2d Company, 31 
| Battalion ; lst C y, 5th Battalion ; 6th Company, 9th Battalion ; 
| Bengal Eagineers ; Iofantry—5th Fusiliers, 84th Regiment, 64th Regi- 
meat, 90th Light Infantry, 78th Highlanders, lst Madras Fusiliere, Feroze- 
pore Regiment of Sikbs.—Bebnes, scalpsit.” It may be mentioned that 
the bronze of which the statue is composed is jast in the etate in which it 
came from being cast in the furnace, but that since its exposure to the 
atmospheric influence it is gradually assuming the appearance of a black 
instead of a bright bronze, and which will soon cause it to harmonise in 
| colour with its companion statues in Trafalgar Square.—London paper. 











ReMarkaBLe Accrpent wita Guyrowper.—A few days ago a remark- 
able explosion took place oa Southsea Common. From the facts which 
have been ascertained, it appears that a party of men belonging to the 
Royal Marine Light Lofaatry, quartered at Forton, were walking be- 
tweea Lumps Fort aod the ship-gua battery, near Southsea Castle. 
Near this locality is a pamp, on which it is said one of the party strack 
a light and iguited a piece of paper, ia order to light a pipe. After he 
bad done so he threw dowa the paper on the shiagle at the back of the 
battery, when another marine, named Lewis, of the 70th Company, 
stooped to it up to light his pipe. Whea about to do so, however, 
a very loud explosion took place, caused, it is surmised, by the izaition 
of several pounds of gua-powder throwa loosely among the shingle. 
Lewis was blown backwards, aad it was found that he bad sustaiaed 
serious iojaries. Both hands, his tace, and ove of his thighs were barat, 

his trousers reduced almost to ashes, and one of the medals he wore was 
| blown away. He was taken into Southsea Castle, and afterwards re- 
| moved to Gaowharf Infirmary, when he was conveyed to Haslar 
| Hospital. At present coasiderable doubt exists as to how the gun- 
powder became deposited in this place; bat the most reasonable sur- 
mise appears to be that surplas powder had been accumulated by one 
or more of the men for the ose of one of the batteries, and that a greater 
quantity had been accumalated thaa could be weil kept. The surplus 
could not safely be retarned, and itis sapposed that it was shaken out 
on the shingle to preveat discovery.—London paper, Sept. 4. 





Avyotuer New Fire Anw.—A Freoch Gaunmaker has invented a 
curious arrangemeat for the rapid firiag of rifles and pistols. Iastead of 
| placing half a dozea charges ia a cylindrical chamber, as in revolving 
| arms, he places ten of them in tubes fixed to a straight bar, which is fixei 

in a notch across the breach of the piece, aad is moved iorward at each 
explosion by a rack and pinion movement. The instant the cartridges 
on One bar have all been discharged, he replaces it by another ready 





| loaded, and thas, it is said, he can, without the slightest diffisulty, fire as 


many as fifty shots in a minute. 


Sir H. Havelock has been appointed Depaty Assistant Adjutant-Gene- | the 13th inst., to reinforce the squadron employed oa the West Coast of 
| ral at Aldershott.——A late number of the U. S. Gazette says that the Ge-| Africa in suppressing the slave trade. ——The 





Religious Differences,” a subject in which he always took a deep interest. 
Many other works on the essential characteristics of the Church of Eag- 
land also proceeded from his pen. 


at Yarm only three weeks ago, and cheered him to the echo in the teat 


after be had made bis little annual speech and retired to his seat with 
£20 worth of cheques for his hound prizes, little thought that the fine 
old veteran would never see the “ woodlands stripped for business again.”’ 
He was born at Stowe-on-the Wold, in 1789. 


after years as the vei 


bead of his profession. Thence he went to Sir 
Mark Sykes as sec 


Osbaldeston engaged him, and took him with bim to the Barton, Notting- | 
hamebire, and Quorn countries, After fourteen seasons with “The | to the 


is father, who lived to 
eighty-six, whipped-in to Stephen Goodall, along with the renowned Tom 
Moody, and buuted the New Forest, where be and bis beloved Jasper 
earned buge fame. Young Tom was entered at fifteen, ander Mr. Musters 
at Annesley Hall, who soon marked bis talent, and acknowledged bim in | of the Army at the Capé of Good 


| neral ding in Nova Scotia bas recommended the government to | at Chatham, and the Resistance, 22, iron steamers, are both to be supp! 
| disband the Royal Newfoand!and Companies, and to keep in St. Jobns a| with 18 100 pounder Armstrong guos.——The Sanspareil, 10, Capt. Wil- 


jregiment of the line——The Geoeral Commanding-in-Chief was ex- 
| 


pected to return from Germany about the middle of this week.——We | Constantinople, with Sir Wm. Codrington on board, arrived at Malta on 

| understand that Lieut. Allen, late of the 82d Regiment, has andertaken 

A Verenay Hontsmax.—Those who saw Tom Sebright in all bis glory | not to proceed with the several remaining actions at law which he com- | of the Arctic expeditions dispatched in search of the late Sir Joha Frank- 
| menced ast the various officials connected with his illegal imprison- 


| ment. We understand that, in additi 
| the value of his commission at the period of his trial by court-martial 





Squire” he joined the late Earl Fitzwilliam as successor, we believe, to | estabii ——Tb iment which will relieve the 10h H t 
@ man called Clarke, and he was just about to enter on bis fortieth sea- | Norwich, Ipewicb, s03 florthamptoa, is the 5 bh Sages Gusrds. ne 


son with these hounds when an attack of inflammation laid him low on 
om last, after an illness of only three or four days. Dick Burton, 


Will 


Carter, who bas been with bim sixteen 
horn, which he has most bonourably earned. 


very 
nial wes presented to Scbright « short time since, ead no benteman ever | Eo Aggy 34h 
pect, He was a very Gne borsemer, Lt bp, ¥ Packe who Fet; C A Dawson to be Ea b-p. 25th; En Dawson to 
: and in spite of bis weight, which must | (+ }p’ y Lambert, who ret; Sec Lt Vincent, Dablia City Artil Mil, to be Ba | 3.5 
bp: = Se to be Ba be. 27th: Lt Davis to be Capt b-p, v Patton, who to 
3d lst: Capt Green, Rage to elican.—Sar- 
,Whoex. 86th: Ea Sneyd, 95th, to be} poous: W. Telfer to Malacoa ; F. Ferris to Scylla; J.C. Messer to Pelican. 


earned for himself sach universal 
and reemed to ride 


by 

have been (to look at bim) fully 14st., he was even to the very last never 
far from his bounds, The latter were bis delight ; he seemed to think of 
and foxhound puppies ; and 


nothing else,—his quiet talk was all of foxes 





Fellows, 52d, to be Paymr, v Huddleston, who ex. Lith: C Semple 
wtree, MD, tobe Sarg. 23d: Ea Bowyer to 


ret; Ea Cox tobe Lt b-p. 
WI 


: AC Maxwell to be Eab p. 
3d ‘Doaough 





he is to be permitted to receive | dent of the new naval yard at the Cape of Good Hi 


| in India.——Colonel Grey, late of the 5th Fusiliers, bas taken the com-| Mersey as a training institution for boys intended for the mercantile ma 
| mand of the Colchester Camp from Colonel the Hon. Alexander Gordoa, | rine service, bas been so distinguished that Government have acceded to 
appoiuted to an infantry brigade ia the Curragh.——The U. S. Gazette in-| the request of the Liverpool Mercantile Marine Service Association, and 
forms us that the Sanatoriam at the Cape is now broken up, and the Staff bore pe 
| have embarked for Grabam’s Town, to be employed on the General Staff | double the size of the Conway——A magnificeat bali has been given by 
. ey ee a command io 
| Bengal is vacant by the appointment of Sir Robert Walpole to the Staff | his flag-ship, the Bellone——The Admiralty have just coaferred a 
whip for two seasons, and it was there that Mr. | gt Gibraltar. The emolaments are £4,000 a year—The new general | « ane and distinguished pn na on Capt. Davies, R.N,, chief 
hospital at Woolwich is to be called the Herbert Hospital, out of respect ble of the count he 
memory of the late Lord Herbert, by whom the building was 91, Capt. Arthar Forbes, from the Mediterranean, arrived on the Sth 


Wax Orrice, Serr. 6.—2d Life Gds: Lt Stewart to be Capt b-p, v Lyon, ret. ir permanent armameat——The Trustees of the River and Firth of 
Will Head, Will Merry, aod Jobo Ward, all of whom retired | Mi) Train: Ea Laughton is per to ret by sale. 4th Pt: Paym: Hely, hp Cavalry _ 
before their eminent tator, were among bis priacipal pupils; and George Dep, to be Paymr, v Gordon, who res. 6th: Lt Allen, b-p 82d to be Lt, v Smith, 
seasons, will, we hear, take bis | who ret on h-p; En Cotter to be Lt b-p, v Allen, who ret; AS Crisp to be tion Galleries. 
bandeome |p. Sth: Ens Ford to be Lt b-p, v Moore, who ret; W G Clarkson to be Ea bp; | 4028 


P 


to 
3 Royal Adelaide ; E. W. Warren, J. F. Prowse, and W. Egertoa to 


| 


En, v Sperrin, whoex. 87th: Capt Hammer to be Ma b-p, v Bailie 
Lt Marsden to be Capt b-p; En Smith to be Lt b-p; Ea <— llth Pt, My 
88th: Ea Bowen to be Lt b-p, v Dodgin, who ret; R L Beatty to be Ea 

Rifle Brigade: Lt Fortescue to be Capt b-p, v Tottenham, who ret; Ea the 
J Abercrombie to be Lt b-p; En Hildyard, 53d, to be En. Medical 
Sarg Evans, MD, 15th Ft, to be Staff-3urg; F Simpson to be Staff Assist-Sarg, 
—This Gazetie contains the names of twelve medical officers of H M Indian 
army appointed Hon Physicians and Hon Sargeons to H M., six in each clagg 
respectively. Brevet—Lieut-Colonel Sir R —— KOB, Rifle Brigade, tg 
have local rank of Maj-Gen while commanding a brigade at Gibraltar. “ 


Navp. 


Finer Vorace or rae “ Derence.”—The iron steam frigate Defence, * 
22, 600-borse power, steamed into Chatham harbour at 1 o’clock on Sa. 
turday afternoon, in charge of Capt. R. Chitham, to whom had been ip. 
trusted the task of conducting her round from the Tyne to Chatham, 
The Defence crossed Shields bar at 4 P.M. on Thursday, and at 10 o’clock 
the eame evening left the mouth of the Tyne. Her engines, which 
were under the control of Mr. Ollis, worked admirably, and, notwith- 
standiog that only half speed was maiatained, and occasionally scarcely 
that, 10} knote an hour were easily made, the screw making 52 to 60 re. 
volutions per minute, with a pressure of steam of only 20lb. During 
the rua round the coals tell short, and wood had to be burnt in the fur. 
naces, For six hours after leaving the Tyne violent southerly winds 
were experienced, but subsequently the wind was light from the south 
and south-west. The Defence being the first of the iron-plated frigates 
which has actually been at sea great anxiety was felt as to how she would 
bebave when meeting the swell which always sets in from the German 
Ocean, coupled with a strong gale. The result, however, has been most 
satisfactory, the huge vessel pitching bat very slightly. Although with- 
out a single spar or an inch of canves set, she steamed as steadily and 
was as easily managed asa river steamboat be eng were never 
once stopped until the Shipwash was reached at 12 P.M. on Friday, 26 
hours after leaving Tynemoath, the distance run during that time being 
210 miles, the steamer never once being at full speed.—Naval Report, 
* Times,” Sept. 9. _ 

Mepav Presentep To THE Wipow or Caprary Borp.—It is not quite 
so publicly knowo as it deserves to be that the Board of Trade, 

its other important functions connected with the Mercantile Marine, is in 
the practice of conferring medals of gold, of silver, or of bronze upon 
those persons who have saved, or who by gallant and strenuous efforts 
have attempted to save, life at sea. As a consequence, the Royal Mint 
is frequently engaged in the operation of striking sach medals, and re- 
cently one bas been produced at that establishment which calls for espe- 
cial notice and approval.—Our readers have not forgotten that in Feb. 
ruary last the coast of Ireland was visited by an appalling tempest which 
did great damage to the shipping within its inflaence. The most 

cuous and disastrous wreck at the time, however, was that of the barque 
Neptune, off Kingstown. On tLis sad and memorable occasion Captain 
Boyd, R.N., of H.M. ship Ajaz, and his boats’ crew were lost in the heroic 
but fruitless endeavour made by them to rescue the crew of the M 

It was a noble death ; and while the Government, as in duty bound, pro- 
vided for the families of the unfortunate sailors, the Board of Trade—it 
is pleasant to note the fact—conferred upon the widow of their brave 
commander the medal which, bad he lived, would undoubtedly have been 
bestowed on him. 

The medal is of fine silver, and has engraven upon its rim the follow- 
ing inscription :—“ To Corpetia, Widow of Joan McNett Boyp, Captain 
R.N. Wreck of the Neptune off Kingstown, February 9, 1861,”—It was 
inclosed, for preservation, in a bandsome morocco case, upon the lid of 
which, in letters of gold, we read :—* Board of Trade Medal for gallan 
in saving life at sea awarded to Cordelia, widow of John McNeil Boy 
R.N., drowned at the wreck of the Neptune.” 

No one will deny that, in presenting the bereaved lady with this testi- 
monial of her busbaod’s bravery and humanity, the Board of Trade has 
performed a very graceful act, but we must be permitted to suggest that 
presentations of this description, honourable alike to those who give and 
those who take, should be made with some publicity. Why not announce 
through the medium of the (Gazette when and on whom such testimonials 
are bestowed. This would much enbance the value of the gifts, and at 
the same time excite a spirit of emalation among the youthful members 
of the Royal Navy and of the merchant service.—London paper, Sept. 7. 
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Prince Alfred was expected to leave England for Halifax about the 
20th inst., to rejoin his ship ia the North American squadron.—The 
Italian frigate Zurydice has been recently at Spithead.——The Warrior 
was to leave the Thames for Portsmouth on or about the 21st inst.—— 
The Pelican, Comm. Broek, is fitting at Portemouth, and is destined, it is 
said, to reinforce the squadron in North America and the West ladies. 
——It ie re that the Shannon, 51, is aboat to be commissioned by 
Capt. the Hon. G. F. Hastings, superintendent of the Royal Clarence 
Yard, and that he will hoist the flag of com on the Eas: India 
and China station.——At the time the Driver was wrecked at Mari, 
the tide was unusually high. One of the paddle-boxes was carried bal 
a mile up the country, and was found on the top of a sand bank.—— 
The Steady, 5, Commr. Grant, sailed from this port on Sanday last.— 
The Skipjack, 3, Lieut. Barnard, arrived on the, 8th inst. at Bermuda, 
twelve days icom Grenada, for the purpose of repairs, which are found 
to be of so extensive a nature, that she will be sent to Devoaport, E 
land, when patched up with erp A repairs for the vovage.—-T 
Channel Fleet, under the command of Rear- Admiral Smart, K. H., arrived 
on the 8th inst. at Carrickfergus from the Clyde, where it was expected 
the ships would remain for some days.——Lieat. S. P. Townsend, of the 
royal yacht Victoria and Albert bas been promoted to be a commander. 
——lIn three most important points in the proposed new iroc-cased vessels 
there will be great improvements. In the first place, each will be built 
to carry sixty guns; secondly, they will not only be as fast and hand- 
some as the Warrior, but they also are to be specially built to be used as 
steam-rams, having their bows beneath the water = far in ad- 
vance of the apparent bows above ; and, lastly, by addition of sone 
700 tons to their size, each will be able to carry a complete coating of 
armour from end to end, so that every part of the ship will be as inval- 
nerable as masses of iron and beams of teak can make it——The 
Warrior was to leave her moorings at Greenhithe on the 19th inat., 
for Spithead.—The squadron under the command of Rear-Adwiral Sir 
A. Milne, K.C.B., on the coast of North America and the West Indies, 
consists of twenty effective vessels, amongst which there are two 2ad 
rates, four 4th rates, three 6th rates, eight sloops, four gun vessels, and 
two gunboats. In addition to these, there are several tenders. The 
oyeonsen is manned, in round nambers, by 6,500 men, and mounts up- 
wards of 500 guns——The Handy, 2, tender to the Arrogant, 40, Commr. 
Glover, is fitting at Portemoath for the West Coast of Africa ——The 
Firebrand, 6, Commr. Bruce, ordered home on account of fever having 
revailed on board, arrived ia Plymouth Sound on the 10th inst., from 
ifax, NS——The Plover, 5, Commr. Corry, sailed from Spithead on 








fence, 22, 600 h.-p., fiting 


Z. 
££ 


mot, O.B., from Eogland, and the Scourge, 6, Commr. W. G. Jones, from 
the 7.b inst——Capt. Ommanney, who was second in command of one 


ESE 


lio, will, it is stated, be offered the appointment of Captain Saperiaten- 
ope.——The success of 
the school-frigate Conway, which has been for two years moored in the 


se 


aced at the disposal of that body the Winchester, a ship nearly 
Admiral Renaud, of the French Imperial Navy, at Halifax, N.S., on board 





of Cambridge and Hantingdon.——T 


inst., in Plymouth Sound.——The six gunboats attached to the first-claes 
reserve at Portsmouth, have exchanged their 68 and 32-pounder smooth- 
bore guut for 100 and 40-pounder Armstrongs, which they will retain as 


Clyde have evtertained the officers of the squadron of the Channel Fleet, 
anchored off G k, toa Pp banquet in the Glasgow Corpora- 





Aprorrtwents.—Capts. : G. J. Napier to Malacca.—Lieuts: R. > to 
i falacea 5 

5. d Lord A. C. Clinton to Orestes ; C. D. J. Ode 
1.5 Seitz, G. C Masters an: int Orestes % 
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The Alvior., 


and effect. If you look through a coloured medium, at least you look 
through it from beginning to end, and the mental eye becomes used to sfemdiiedet 4 rs ws thn ae 

4 4 % ngly fine grain, and hence its a’ meats when p down 
it. Minor pep also; such as i toa re sag eyme the a were innumerable, Thus it attained its marvellous rigidity. This ac- 
ful expletive all, the constant repetition of which in Tennyson and | complished, we clambered steeply upwards, cautiously avoiding the 
Mrs. Browning jars upon our sense of the exquisite. But the poem con- | loose rocks. With all our care, however, we sometimes dislodged vast 
tains upwards of 3500 lines ; surely a few errors may be pardoned where Pree bye els) } pase - 7 slope to - _ oe 

a - 9 | , 8nd set the mountain in a roar as they whizzed a 

so much pleasure may be gleaned. “ Edwin of Deira” shall have place | thundered to the snowfields four thousand feet below us. Our climbing 
upon shelves, though not in our heart of hearts. | Was @ most extraordinary process: there is scarcely a position possible 


465 


attempted it for the world,’ was Bennen’s remark after we bad crossed, 
The theory of the thing was quite clear. The snow was a little moist, 











New Publications. 

Messrs. Ticknor and Fields, of Boston, have had the boldness to issue 
a charming edition of Alexander Smith’s new poem, Edwin of Deira, 
whereof an elaborate criticism, from one of the London papers, appeared 
in our columns of the 3lst ult. Having now read the poem itself, we 
must regard that criticism as too severe, and the few extracts that ac- 
companied it as not doing juctice to the poet. Let us prefix a few more 


of these to the two or three remarks suggested to us by the work as 


a whole. We commence with the passage containing two illustrations 


that were ridiculed by the metropolitan critic—the first with reason, the 


second without it. We give up the pheniz as absurd ; the mead is bold 
and not out of place. At any rate the description of the old-time revel 
is extremely fine as it stands. 


The lordliest game of forest and of hill 

Made that board paradise, within whose smell 

The pheenix appetite divinely died 

Into a rarer life. Sheep, steer, and boar, 

And stags that on the mountain took the dawn 
High o’er the rising splendours of the mists, 

Were plenteously there. All fowls that pierce 

In wedge or caravan the lonely sky, 

At winter's sleety whistle, heaped the feast ; 

With herons kept for kings, and swans that float 
Like water-lilies on the glassy mere. 

Nor these alone. All fish of glorious scale, 

The fruits of English woods, and honey pure 

Slow oozing from its labyrinthine ceils, 

And spacious horns of mead,—the blessed mead 
That can unpack the laden heart of care,— 

That climbs a heated reveller to the brain, 

And sits there singing songs. And seated high, 
*Mid torches’ glare and glimmer, minstrels san, 
Mailed gods ot war, grim giants, kings who walked 
In the gray dawn and morning light of time 
Statured like towers ; kings whose huge bulks of bone, 
Unmouldered, yet are seen in twilight caves, 

Like some old galley with its sea-worn ribs 
Half-sunk in ancient sands. And, while they sang 
Of blazoned banners streaming on the wind, 

Of arrows splintering on the brazen breast, 
Swords red from point to hilt,—of trumpets blown, 
Shred armour, floundering horses, cries of men,— 
The light of battle burned in every eye, 

Shouts burst from bearded lips bedrenched with mead, 
Swords and cuirasses rusting on the wall 
Clattered as life were in them. So the feast, 

Led by the minstrels’ scaling voice, and hand 

In fury ‘mong the harpstrings, roared, till dawn, 
Let through a loophole, fell on torches burned, 

The upset goblets of the deep debauch, 

Lords tumbled on the rushes. 


Philosophy may fiod grounds for musing, in the different views of life 
and its troubles, that occur respectively toa wavering and to an ener- 


getic mind. The old kiog Redwald says: 


Why search for ills 
That wander o’er the wilds of phantasy, 
Which, if we seek not, we may never see? 
Be not downcast, although the heavens frown ; 
The gods oft use us as we use our babes, 
And snatch our plaything from us for a time ; 
Be patient, t is returned. Perversely fight, 
The frail thing oft is broken. Do not fear ; 
Prosperity, like the swallow, comes and goes : 
To-day there is the ruinous clay and straw ; 
To-morrow, sweetest twitterings fill the eaves. 
The wretch plunged knee-deep in the whirling drift 
Cannot believe ia summer, yet it comes 
With all its singing birds. Remember, Time 
Works often to some fair accomplishment 
Which we, impatient, purblind, cannot see, 
And in our eagerness stretch forth a hand, 
And that one act mars all. 
Part of Prince Edwin’s reply, on the other hand, runs thus : 
Most wretched he, 
Unreasoning Chance’s pensioner, who lives, 
Like the blind beggar at the highway side, 
On alms of rsby. I have been taught 
The world is nothing but a mass of means,— 
We have but what we make ; that every good 
Is locked by nature in a granite hand 
Sheer labour must unclench. The forest-trees,— 
Do they fall round us into builded homes 
Without an axe orarm? The blowing wiads 
Are but our servants when we hoist a sail. 
Would you have sometbing ia tenderer vein? Here is Bertha, the he- 

roine, a sketch rather than a picture, but a very graceful one. 
The Princess came and sang as was her wont, 
And as it chanced that night a tale of love,— 
Of love new-born and trembling like an Eve 
Within a paradise all wide and strange 
At the most perilous sweetness of herself 
But one short moment known. And while her voice 
Went wandering through a maze of melody, 
The hand lay where it fell, and ceased the breath, 
And finer grew the listening face. And when, 
Like a leafs wavering course through the autumn air, 
The wildered melancholy music ceased, 
And silence from a rack of keen delight 
Unstretched their spirits to their grosser moods 
And common occupations, she arose 
With music lingering in ber face, and eyes 
That seemed to look through sarfaces of things, 
And would have thence withdrawn from out the hall ; 
But Regner caught her twixt his mighty knees, 
Proud of her innocence and gentle ways, 
Impatient half that she was not a glede 
Fire-eyed to peck his fingers. 


Regner, be it observed, is the damsel’s brother, and “ glede” is an old 
Saxon term for a falcon. But bere is another charming specimen of Mr. 
Smith’s delicacy of phrase, as also of his persistence in painting the lily. 


And while 
The Prince’s lips still lingered on the hand 
That never more could pluck a simple flower 
But he was somehow mixed up in the act, 
She faltered, like a lark beneath the sun 
Poised on the summit of its airy flight, 
And, sinking to a lower beauteous range 
Of tears and maiden blushes, sought the arms 
That sheltered her from childh and hid there, 
Shaken by happy sobs. 





Enough ; the man who writes in this fashion is not made of such sen- 
sitive staff as poor John Keats, and will hardly be “snuffed oat by an 
article.” At the same time, while we have derived far more pleasure | 
than we expected from “ Edwin of Deira,’ we must confess that it is by 
Do means a great poem. The introduction of Christianity into Britain is 
the mere casual tapering off—not the chief motive, the inspiring theme 
neither do we particularly like Mr. Smith’s manner of dealing with 
the awful mysteries of our Faith. His faux of imagery drowns him out 


even here. 
For what has been accomplished on this day, 
Fragrant will Gregory’s memory be held 
By every race of Englishmen to be. 
From out the twilight of unnoted time 
The history of this land hath downward come 
Like an uncitied stream that draws its course 
Through empty wildernesses, and but hears 
The wini sigh in the reed, the passing crane ; 
Bat Christ this day hath been upon it launched, 
Like to a golden barge with burnished oars, 

} makes the lonely waters blush, 

And —- pe = me a noise. 
The barge I speak of will dilate and tower, 
And put forth bank on bank of barnished oars, 
And on the waters like a sunset burn, 
And roll a lordlier music far and wide ; 
And ever on the dais a king shall sit, 
And ever round the king shall nobles stand. 


This is more familiar than it shoald be, more poetical than reverential 


Bat will Mr. Smith ever outlive his habit of heaping together comparisons 
and metaphors and similitudes? Yet they have grown to be so much a 
Part of himeelf, it might be added, that his poem, in this one respect, has a 
certain unique and complete form, which is not without its attraction 


SCALING ANOTHER VIRGIN ALP. 


Professor Tyndall—a daring explorer of “iced mountains’ tops,’’ and 
a recognised authority in matters of science pertaining thereto—bas just 
accomplished an aecent never heretofore made. Last year, when we had 
the pleasure of making hia acquaintance on the spot, he had jast been foiled 
in ao attempt upon the magnificent Matterhorn. He has now ascended the 
scarcely less difficult Weisshorn, in the Valley of St. Nicholas; and thus 


August 21, which appears in an English print. 


A quiet time bas succeeded the storm of noises raised by departing 
tourists, and this hour I purpose to make pleasant to myself by writing 
to you. I reached Thun on the 2nd of August, and met there, at the 
railway station, my faithful and favourite guide Bennen. Thence I pro- 


Grimsel, quitted that route by entering the Urbachthal at Hof, so croge- 
ing the Gauli glacier, scaling the ridge which separates this glacier from 


glacier to the Grimsel. From the Grimsel I passed to the Liggischhorn, 
and thence by the glacier ot the Aletsch to the Bell Alp—a fine pro- 
mostory which commands most glorious views. We accomplished an act 
of mercy 6n the glacier by draggivg with great effort a cow oui of a 
crevasse, ia which the poor brate had been firmly jammed. From the 
Bell Alp I proceeded to Randa, in the valley of St. Nicholas, and here 
my new and really earnest work commenced. 

There are two grand mountains which, above all others, have of late 
years excited the attention of our best climbers, which have been tried 
on various occasions by able and competent men, but which have hither- 
to successfully resisted all attempts to reach their crests—these are the 
Matterhorn, or Mont Cervin, and the Weisshoro. I have always re- 
garded the latter as the noblest mountain in the Alps, and from its posi- 
tion and magnitude it forms a grand and striking object from every point 
ot importance in Switzerland. Randa rests at the base of this mountain, 
the summit of which is, however, far withdrawn behind the pine-clad pe- 
destal on which it stands. Having to pass so near it, the thought of try- 
ing the mountain naturally occurred to me. A preliminary inspection 
enabled us to fix oa a reating-place where the night previous to the at- 
tempt might be passed. This was underneath the ledge of an overhang- 

ng rock, at an elevation of about nine thousand feet above the sea. I 
had two pairs of coverlets sewed together so as to form two sacks, and 
into these, at the proper hour, I managed to creep in succession. M 
guides dug up the clay a little so as to soften my bed, and here, at eight 
p-m. on the evening of the 18th of August, I lay down. 

The weather was most glorious, and the scene arouad me neeey 
grand. At the opposite side of the om f was the range of the Mischabel, 
with its two grand peaks the Grabenhorn and the Iischhorn, Next 
came the Alpbubsl, next the Alleleiuhorn and Nympfiscbhorn, both 
encased in an enamel of glittering snow ; then came the Caria di Juzzi, 
(Cima di Jazi) then the mass of Monte Rosa, clasped by its glaciers, and 
brightly illumined from bottom totop. The craggy face of the Lisskamm 
turned towards us was half in gloom and half ia glory; the two twins, 
Castor and Pollux, were most singularly illumined: across their waists 
was drawn the deep shadow of a portion of the Breithorn, while their 
summits and bases glowed like burnished gold. The motsed crags of 
the Breithorn itself were irregularly eplasbed with thesunlight. As the 
sun descended more and more this scene, all of which was in view from 
the cleft in which I lay, assumed the most sublime appearance. The 
highest summits occupied the circumference of a semicircle ; they burned 
with glory, and here and there long atretches of light over the lusetraous 
snowfields linked the illaminated peaks together. These seemed hung 
in heaven like a chain of enormous opals, fit to form the necklace of an 
archangel. 

Bat as the sun eank, the moon, within one day of being fa!l, was tra- 
_| velling ap the opposite face of heaven, and finally appeared exactly be- 

hind the peak of the Alleleinborn. She rose to the summit, cleared it, 
and bore awey splendidly through the crimson-tinted sky. The defini- 
tion of the peak rendered the metion perfectly visible, made the orb 
appear like a vast balloon ascending majestically ia the air. I lay with 
my face towards the moon, and gazed long upon the glorious satellite, 
until finally my face and eyes became so chilled that I was fain to pro- 
tect them by a light handkerchief. The inflammation which might be 
expect to succeed such a chilling process when carried too far is doubt- 
less sufficient to account for the “ blindness” which the innocent moon 
beams have usually laid totheir charge. As the cold of the night increased 
I equeezed myself more and more underneath my ledge, thus lessening 
the area of clear sky against which my body could radiate ite unrequited 
heat. Nothing could be more solemn than the night. Up from the val- 


waters and the incessant grinding of its stones. Over the lofty Dom 
flashed in succession the stars of Orion, until finally the entire constella- 
| tion bung aloft. Higher up was the effulgent moon, whose light gleamed 

in succession from the snowfields and pyramids, those only whose posi- 
tion suited the direction of the rays sendiog back the silvery gleams. 
The Twins were the last to occupy this position, and long they held 
it, shining with epectral beauty until the moon set behind the hills. 

We rose betimes ; breakfasted, however, too early, and bad to wait an 
hour for the advancing day. A faint illumination overspread the east, 
and with this promise of the coming sun we packed our wine and provi- 
sions together, and a quarter before four a. m. commenced our expedition. 
We rounded a shoulder of the in ; a stretch of glacier lay before 
us ; bat previous to entering upon it I disburdened myself of my shoot- 
ing-jacket, leaving it on the mountain side and proceeding forward in 
my shirt-sleeves. The mountain in all its grandeur was now fairly be- 
fore us, and our aim was to gain the lowest eads of one of its arétes. 
We tramped over the first snow, cut our way through the mounds and 
chasms of the glacier, reached a bergschrund, which cut in two a snow cou- 
lois up which we had to ascend ; crossed it, cut steps up the slope, gained 
the : ocks, and was soon on the terminal crags of the aréte. Theace we 
crossed the saddle whicn tops the coulois, reached the rocks at the op- 
posite side, which we found most fantastically riven, and in many cases 
extremely loose and dangerous. Oaward, however, we cheerily clamb- 
ered, tortuously winding around the crags or ecaling them amain. The 
aréte is notched and hewn into rade turrets by frost and weather, while 
the fragments of this colossal sculpture are strewn confusedly around. 





jects on the glacier far beneath us. We at first thought them chamols, 
but soon pronounced them men. The telercope removed all doubt. 
of them carried a knapsack, aod the other an axe. Oar diti 


describes the adventure. The story is told ina letter, dated Zermatt, | 


| ceeded to Meyringen, and instead of going on by the usual route to the | 


that of the Lauteraur, and proceeding by the latter and the Unteraar | 


ley came the muffled thunder of the Vishback, caused by the rush of its 


to my body Into which it was not folded up at one time or another dur- 
ing the day. Sometimes it was a fair pull upwards, sometimes an ob- 
| liqae twist roucd the corner of a rock tower ; sometimes it was a grip of 
| the fiogers’ ends in a fiseure and the lateral shifting of the whole body in 
| @ line parallel to the crack. Many times I found myself with my feet 
highest and my head lowest. 

The action of the human arm is traly wonderful, and never before this 
|day was I so deeply impressed with the marvellous combination of 
| strength and flexibility in this member of our frame. The glimpses of 

the summit which we obtained, after three hours’ climbing, inspired 
ue all, and our hopes condensed almost to certaiaty. But when, at the 
end of six hours, the summit still towered clear and distant in the 
| heaven above us, our feelings became considerably qualified. The con- 
stant and copious expenditure of mechanical force began to tell upof us 
| all. Wenger complained of his lungs, an expression of deep weariness 
| shaded Bennen’s face, while I was half bewildered and stupefied by the 
incessant knocking about. I, however, kept close watch on myseli lest 
the callous indifference which the exertion had produced should degene- 
| rate into carelessness ; and I felt ail along that, in case of sud- 
| den emergency, I bad a fair residue of power to call upon. I wished 
| also to assure myself of Bennen’s self-control, and once, on observing 
| the sickly despair which filled his eyes as he looked towards the 
summit, I told him plainly that he must not persist on my account, 
that the moment he ceased to feel confidence in himself he ought to 
turn back. “I am quite sure of myself,” was his reply. “Of course, 
I feel this work, let me try the effect of a little food.” He did so, 
and was greatly refreshed. Looking more confidently towards the 
mountain, he exclaimed, “ Herr! wir maseen ibn haben!” and on we 
went. It was amusing and instructive to observe how by a kind of 
instinct we paid out our muscular energy, so as to make its sensible 
loss a minimum, pausing after each stretch of the limbs and gathering 
up strength for the next strain. I thought of Englishmen in battle, 
of the quality which made them famous; it was this very habit of 
never yielding—of fighting on when every hope seemed cut away, and I 
was resolved that in the present instance this quality should suffer no 
debasement. An hour and three-quarters additivnal were consumed in 
this slow sapping of difficulty. A pure white snow cone rose still above 
us, but clearly within reach. Ten times I was by both men that 
it was the highest point ; but I had scaled so many jats and eminences 
which promised to be the last that I feared to deliver myself up to the 
belief in this one. We gained the top of a prism of granite ; from this a 
sharp snow aréte runs to a little point. This Bennen soon gained, and 
moved a little way down on the other ide, so as to afford me room. In 
an instant I pressed the very highest snowflake of the mountain, and the 
prestige of the Weisshorn was for ever gone, 

Every Alpine traveller knows how prominently the Weisshora lifts its 
noble peak, and how strikingly visible it is from every point of import- 
ance in Switzerland. Conversely, every point of i must be 
visible from the Weisshorn, We formed the centre of an Alpine circle of 
unparalleled grandeur. Switzerland, Savoy, Italy, and the Tyrol all 
spread their mountain treasures before us. I opened my note-book to 
write a few words concerning the views, but I was absolutely unable to 
doso. There was something incongruous, if not profane, in allow 
the descriptive faculty to meddle with that which belonged to the 
alone, so I resigned myself up to the silent contemplation of the scene, 
eg - overpowered and subdued by its unspeakable magnificence. 
As I write, this glorious picture reconstructs itself in my imagination, 
and long years must paes ere its splendid proportions and gorgeous co- 
lourings can fade from the canvas of my memory. 


oaiepniipinitiints 
THE REAL SOCIAL EVIL. 


The London Times of the 2nd inst. contains the following piquant letter, 
addressed to the Editor. ‘ 


Sir,—You lately published a Belgravian lament from seven mothers, 
who found their daughters trumped by the pretty horsebreakers (vide 
Albion of July 20). You aleo have taken up the cause of the wise mea 
of the East, recommending them no longer to suffer themselves to be 
tyrannized over by the water and gas companies, who no sooner see the 
new-laid pavement in Fleet street or the Strand beautifully level than 
they instantly send their myrmidons to convert it into es. 
you allow a country gentleman to cail your attention to a worse iyrenny, 
uader which we all groan—that of our domestic servants? I feel I have 
a right to claim your sympathy after the heartless practical joke palmed 
off upon me on Thureday last, when your first leader began with the in- 
quiry, “ Does any one want a sharp, clever, willing servant, alweys in 

ood humour ?’’ (the actual commencement of a smart article on 
Palmerston). Sir, when that paper was put into my hand, I was at 
Bletchley station on my way to London, worre off than Japbet in search 
of a father, or Cxlebs in search of a wife, for I was looking for that which 
a farther perusal of your article told me neither you nor any one else 
had to offer. Allow me to send you the result of my es, 

I premise by sayirg that I am an easy-going young man, who think a 
penny worth of comfort cheap at three-balfpence, and am not, therefore, 
extreme to mark what is done amise, Sometimes, I admit, I must be 
to. blame, as on a late occasion, when a groom left me without assigning 
any reason. I afterwards understood that he told his successor that 
“the place was well enough, but ster was so plaguey dull in the 

he couldn’t stand it.” It is print for me thus to own that I am 
not always up to the intellectual exigencies of the position, yet, notwith- 
standing this drawback, my servants, as a rule, remain with me longer 
than with my neighboure. Stiil, l always appear to be changing, aod 
each time to have greater difficulty in fading a labourer worthy of his 
hire. I am not, however, going to trouble you with my domestic difficul- 
ties, further than to say that, owing to circumstances over which, of 
course, neither my butler nor my housekeeper had any control, I found 
it imperative these heads of departments should be changed. I, therefore, 
selected the most promising advertisements in your columns, and wrote 
to appoint the advertisers to meet me in town. 

The first that called wasa butler. He was a man of some personal 
appearance, which he evidently thought it his first duty to cultivate, 

is loose fitting coat was of irreproachable cut ; his waistcoat, no “ reach- 
me down,” bat fitting without creases, and of spotless purity ; his gloves 
(‘twas a miracle how he got into them) were buttoned at the wrist ; his 
collar was turned down, and his narrow magenta tie the nearest approach 
I ever saw to what Mr. Slick called “ the little ends of nothing whittled 


| down.” On being ushered into the room he said he had “ embraced the 
We worked forward for a couple of hours, and thea saw two moving ob- | 


earliest opportanity of — my summons.” I perceived at once, like 
Agag, he must be approached delicately, and should have felt some hesita- 
tion how to catechize so refined a personage but that I soon found the 





caused great excitement among the athletes of Randa, and here were 
two of them following on our track, and prepared, perbaps, to dispute 
with us the ascent of their local Titan. The possibility, however, did not 
cause us much uneasiness. 

Coming to a place at which a deep gap was hewn in the aréte, flanked 
right and left by two vertical towers of rock, we produced our rope, and 
managed fo let each other down into the gap. We rounded the opposite 
turret, and soon after quitted the aréte, working our way across the ridges 
and couloirs below it. The latter are filled with clear, hard ice, the cat- 
ting of which is exceedingly laborious. We again gained the aréte, over 
which the snowfolds drifted at intervals, and along the enow we worked 
our way. On the right side of the aréte the in is t dously 
a, and in maoy places the steepness on both sides is appalling. 

@ reached the end of one of the subdivisions of the ridge, from which to 
the next highest rocks stretches a line of snow, which is ae narrow as a 
wall, and beveled off to a sbarp elge at the top. How to cross this ca- 
tenary* I knew not, for I bad no notion that it could bear a man’s 
weight. The practical knowledge of my guide, however, enabled him to 
estimate its sustaining power. He walked along it, tarning out his toes, 
80 as to place bis feet across the aréte, and land my second guide fol- 
lowed. On each side the precipices were tremendous, and I smiled 
grimly as I stood on the middle of the wall and thought what a slip 
might accomplish. “ Had the snow been less perfect I would not have 








* The Professor mast have been writing to a scientific friend, or he would 
scarcely have used soabstrusea term. A says: “ The ney A 
catenarian curve, in geometry, is formed by a rope or chain, of uniform densi- 
ty, hanging freely between two points of suspension, whether the points are 
horizontal or not.” Hd. A. 





question was not whether I should eogage him, but whether he would en- 
gage me. Did he pay the bills? Had he the entire charge of the cellar, 
or was there a sanctum sanctorum of which I alone kept the key? My an- 
swers were not satisfactory. Had Ia groom of the chambers? No, In 
such case he concluded I hada valet? I supposed his scrutiny of my 
dress had not encouraged any exaggerated notion of the value of my 
“ exuvie,”’ for, on my replying that the butler was the only man out of 
livery, and officiated as my valet, I saw I wasadoomed mau. For form’s 
sake, however, he kindly consented to give me one more trial, and inqui- 
red whether, under these circumstances, it would be expected of him to 
bring in tea and coffee after dinner. I told him that I regretted that 
such would be the case, and he must, indeed, be prepared for any emerg- 
ency. That I did not think it likely I should ever ask him to make the 
fourth in a quadrille, but that he would in my house be expected to do 
everything he was told—except feed the “That,” eaid I mildly, 
“Ido myself.” On honking up to see the effect of my last ation, 
he was disappear in the doorway. It ismy firm belief that had I at- 
tempted to fim he would have fled like Joseph, leaving his gar- 
ments bebind. 

The next applicant was a cook and housekeeper. She was pleased 
slightly to touch on her autobiography,—just sufficient to inform me 
that she had “ always lived in the best of families,” and then, like the 
butler, proceeded to ascertain whether I should suit her. Her first ques- 
tion, also, wae,—Did she pay the bills? Did I come to town every year? 
When in the country did the farm supply tue house, and did I kill one 
sheep or two per week ? When in town, did I have “ hampers of fruit and 
vegetables up regular, which was mostly very ill-convenieat?” When 
| my examination was at an end I said, “ Mrs. Jones, you were oaly torce 





| months at your last place, nine at the previous one, 11 at the oue before 
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that. It seems to me these are rather short periods.” “Oh!” said she, 
“they were such dooses of missusses ; but in course your lady is a real 
lady, and keeps hirself to hirself.” Now, Sir, in declining Mrs. Jones's 
services it is possible I may have lost a valuable servant, who could 
have cooked for me all my days, taking root in my establishment like 
the coachman immortalised by Dean Ramsey in his “ Reminiscenses of 
Scottish Character,” who, on receiving notice from bis mistress, quietly 
replied, “ Na, na, my lady, I drave - to your marriage, and shall stay 
to drive ye to your burial.” Stillfam glad I did not take for her a 
first-class ticket into Northamptonshire. This is no cdloured statement. 
The whole system of service as at preseat understood ia Eagland is rot- 
ten at the core. “ All play and all pay” is the cry, and “meat meals 
five times a day and port aod sherry kitchen wines,” the only maxim of 
the servants’ ball! 

of these five meals, I am satisfied there must be some curiously 
digestive property in plush, else how is it that “ Jeames,” baving break- 
fasted at half past 8 and being about to dine at 1, requires a luncheon at 
11? How is it that having dined at 1, if you order the carriage at 2 to 
drive to a neighbour a mile off, he is invariably asked whether he will 
have anything? as invariably answers, “ Well, I don’t care if I do,” and 
straightway disappears into the servants’ hall to browse upon buffalo 
and drink any number of horns of ale? You orI could not so overtar 
our digestive organs. Surely plush pills ought to be added to the mo- 
dern P ia. Lasso a boy runaing wild at plough, clothe him ia 
livery, and at the end of a week ask him to pamp; he will tell you it is 
not his place. He is no hewer of wood or drawer of water. ben the 
governess comes back from ber short holiday will Jeames de la Pluche 
condessend to take up her little bonnet box, which weighs a few ounces ? 
Certainly not. It is really time some remedy were applied, or we shall 
soon be worse off thaa the emigrant on his way to the backwoods, who, 
on séeving his loaded waggon standing out in the rain, suggested to his 
newly “help” that it had better be drawn under shelter, and 
received for answer, “ Well, I guess it had oughter, leastways I should 
pull it in if it was mine.” As Diogenes lived in a tub he could not have 
wanted much valetting, else [ should have suspected his vaia search to 
have been after an honest servant, when he so diligently trimmed his 
lantern. However this may be, I have the honour to subscribe myself 

A Mopern Diogenes wuo Don’t Live ty 4 Tos. 


To this lively communication the / Times replied editorially, next day, 
in a leader of unusual dullness, whereof it is quite sufficient to quote the 


opening paragraph. 

Our correspondent “ Diocenss,’”’ whose letter we inserted yesterday, 
was unlucky in the quarter ia which he made his inquiries. The world 
of London servants is not exactly the sphere of service for a country 
gentleman to choose to recruit his esta ment from. There are two 
sorte of servants, jast as there are two sorts of everything. There is a 

and a good sort. There is the type of servant which showy, tashion- 

able, artificial life breeds, and there is the type of servant which the or- 

and natural state of life breeds. It can be no wonder if our 
fashionable world creates a bad type of servaat. 

“ Diogenss” has the last word, thus : 


Sir,—I see that in this day’s impression you have been good enough to 
notice a letter I sent you on the subject of domestic servants. You con- 
sider that I view their shortcomings with a jaundiced eye, almost hiating 
that it is a question of the mote and the beam ; and, though you say the 

that “ good masters make good servants” must be taken with a 
certain qualification, you not the less, in-quoting it, put a saddle on my 
back which would have made me wince had my withers been never so 
little wrang. I should not, however, again venture to trouble you bat 
that I think you most unfairly take me to task, In that I, a country gen- 
tleman, came to London for my servants, urging that those who resort to 
a — market mast expect only to get a showy and a worthless 
article. 

The argument is, I admit, prima facie on your side when you say I have 
no right to be disappointed if I don’t hook a nice clean trout when fish- 
ing in the leviathan ce l of the Thames, and would, if I had an 
choice of rivers to fish in, be altogether conclusive. But, unfortunately, 
the Thames is the only stream in which I can throw a fly. Where is one, 
when in the country, to look for servants, but among the advertisements ; 
and how should a man who reads in your columns of a butler, “ aged 40, 
with five years’ good character, no objection to town or country,” &e,, 
expect such a popinjay as the one described in 7 first letter. A country 
gentleman requires a certain class of servant. I thiuk nothing so absurd 
as to see a small frog trying to ewell itself into bovine dimensions, but 
there is nothing, on the other hand, which so shocks our good Eaglish 
feelings of hospitality as a house conducted on a scale below its proper 
status and conventional requirements. If you, who are a town mouse, 
go to —— your friend, a well-to-do couotry mouse, would you be 
satisfied to be waited on by a stable-helper redolent of ammonia? or an 
under ener whose horny fingers is about the texture and colour of 
one of his own cucumbers? Would you, in this weather, like to be panted 
on by the fat of the neighbouring village, who, it you asked him 
what the are, would probably reply, “I should think they was 
tuppence a-piece!” I should say not. Yet this is the alternative to 
which you reduce me when you tell me that the clay of which London 
servants are made is not that which country gentlemen should mould 
into establishments. I cae with you that good servants are oc- 
casionally to be found. Indeed, I myself incline to hope that my Lon- 
don “ razzia,”’ ill advised as you may consider it, is likely to be produc- 
tive of ss resulte. My two new brooms are sweeping remarkabl 
Clean. Instead of the rejected Mrs. Jones, I brought back a tidy little 
woman who has entered heart ard soul into the soup arrangement for the 

, and bas already secured the saffrages of my five childien by pro- 
g at their dinners a dish, called “ toad in his hole,” which, in their 
opinion, evidently tramps Vathel’s sauce, of which it was said “ Avec 
cette sauce on mangerait bien son pere.”” The butler, unbidden, is, as I write, 
ys age a bubl cabinet which, I hardly like to tell him, it is sacri- 
o > 
ou are also right in eaying that the origo mali lies, not at the root, 
but at the top of the tree. It is those who “live in kings’ houses” who 
have inaugurated this era of upstart arrogance and gluttony. The poor 
curate, “ passing rich with £40 year,” is sure to be well served, for 
where there is only one servant the question as to whose business it is to do 
this or that thing is wonderfally simplified, but a little leaven will suffice 
to leaven the mass, and in larger establishments the poetry of servitude 
which you epeak of exists rather in the fancied dream of the past than the 
positive plush and prose of the present day. Mr. Wolff usedto relate that 
when he was at Bokhara he had the greatest diffloulty in getting a good 
servant. The first man he engaged was a paragon when sober, but he 
had a strong love of liquids, and when usder the influence of the bottle 
imp he bad a playful habit of drubbing his master. This practical illus- 
tration of Les Fourberies de Scapin not unnaturally caused a separation, 
which, however, only resulted in bie engaging servant alter servant, who 
all robbed him, one worse than the others. At last in despair he sent 
back to his first “jasmin,” and said, “ Hafiz, I will take you back on one 
condition—that you do not get drunk, and that you do not beat me ;” 
and Hafiz thought a little, and said he could not come back upon the 
terms. I am not prepared to affirm that we are quite as badly off here 
as at Bokhara, but the canker is spreading fast, and if a man tries to have 
a tolerably well regulated establishment the answer of most applicants 
will be the eame—they “ cannot come upon the terms.” 


Your ent servant, DrioGEengs. 
Sept. 4. 
—— 
THE NEW FISHING-GROUND. 


Under the heading “ An Old Proverb Verified,” our columns of the 
17th ult. contained a singular account of a newly-frequented fishing sta- 
tion in the North Sea, about 130 miles from St. Kilda. The writer of the 
letter then quoted has again appeared in print. 

Sir,— According to promise, I now forward an account of the second 
retarn bere of Captains Rhodes and Gardner from the new fishing ground 
at Rockall. They have again made a most successful Oshing, having 
caught between 13 and 14 tons of codfish each in about six days’ ishing ; 
while the account they give of the vast numbers of great fish that ewarm 
around that insulated rock in the ocean is even more wonderful thaa 
before. They have no doubt millions of money will be gathered from 
that lonely spot in the course of the next two or three years, thus far 
surpassing in value the gold discoveries of California or Australia. Two 
other smacks, whose fish are consigned to Mr. T.S. Allen, mer- 
chant, in this place, returned from Iceland about three weeks ago, were 
a despatched to Rockall, and returned last night, having also 
met with extraord success. The names of the two vessels are the 
Howard, Capt. Bolton, and the Victoria, Capt. Cooper, both of Grimsby. 
They are by sigs | and intelligent men, and they tally corroborate 


accounts of They state that they have been cod Gshers 
pak, AE EK of fish in their lives 


| before, Indeed, the statements they give of the great fish they saw and 
| the wealth to be gathered there seems more like the adventures of Sinbad 
| the Sailor than proved facts by successful fishermen. They tell of encoua- 
| ters with great sharks 30ft. long, with mouths that could swallow calves 

and bodies as large and round as tuos; of their fears and surprises from 
| the numberless large whales sporting and rising ou every side of them, 
|-one having actually grazed the boom of the Victoria with its buge sides. 
| They also saw numbers of strange fish which they had never seen before, 
| and some black fish larger thao porpoises, with flat round heads, and 
| which seemed very numerous. 

Each of these two smacks has about 14 tons of cod, tusk, and ling 

which they caught in five days, about 100/. in value, and oo bait re- 
| quired ; any offal does for bait. Capt. Cooper also captured a young 
sbark there ; its liver was four feet long, and gave three buckets of oil. 
They intend on their return next season to take out chaia tackle oa 
purpose to catch the sharks, their cod hooks and lines having been snapt 
by these monsters like pipe-shanks. So numerous are they, that on the 
escape of a fish from the hook, after beiag above water, up comes a 
great shark, turns oa his back, seizes the fish, giving it two or three 
shakes as a dog would; and, on one occasion, a ling which so eaca 
was instantly seized by a blue shark, but before it was swallowed another 
sbark appeared to diepute the prize. So fiercejwas their contest that their 
battlefield, the top of the long swell of an Atlantic wave, was beaten to 
foam like breakers on a lee shore; while the combatants were eagaged 
a third monster, with a great open mouth that would have easily swal- 
lowed a barrel, eame, and, sealawyer-like, carried off the bone of con- 
tention, and disappeared. While the smacks were at Rockall on Monday 
last, August 12, a large full-rigged ship hove alongside the Victoria to 
know the cause of ships bangiog about there, and the captein was very 
much surprised to find they were Englishmen cod-fishing ; and was still 
more surprised when Cooper showed him the size and quantity of fish. 
He remarked that the fishmongers of Billingsgate would be astonished 
to eee auch fish. The ship was the North Wave, of London, 20 days out, 
from the Havana, bound to Cronstadt. 

For the information of cod smack owners, some of whom have written 
to me, Capt. Rhodes states (and he is corroborated by other captains) 
that it is dangerous to go there again this season, as there is no shelter, 
and in dark nights and fogs they might be driven on the rocks or driven 
far away from it; and it is not easily found again, even in a long sum- 
mer day and a clear sky. He says that all should be prepared to start 
again in April or May, and fish on until August or September. He also 
recommends stronger tackle and larger vessels, so as to carry more salt, 
fresh water, provisions, and mea for relays, as the hands of the men 
cannot stand long bauliog such heavy fish from depths of from 30 to 100 
fathoms. 

I would again call attention to the offals of those large fish. Tons of 
beads and intestines have already been thrown into the sea, which would 
have been of inestimable value if thrown on land, but do injury in the 
sea. They foul the ground, and the cod leave the place. They have 
done so whenever such bas been practised. It would be worthy of Go- 
vernment to send a vessel out there early to buoy the Blind Rocks, to 
ao and possession, and prevent the destruction of such a valuable 


P. S.—One of the men states to me that he has been at Davis Straits 
—— but he never saw whales so numerous and so easy to get 
alongside of ; they were seen from the deck on all sides—north, east, 
south, and west—blowing at one time, and floating with thetr great 
beads above water for hours. Surely, owners of cod emacks and whale- 
ehips will be much indebted to Captains Rhodes and Gardner for having 
opened up such prospects to them and the eountry !—I am, dear Sir, 
yours very truly, . Dawsoy, M. D. 

Weatray, North Isles of Orkney, Aug. 17. 


Rockall is an isolated group of rocks in the Atlantic Ocean, situated 
in 57°35 north latitude, and 1340 west longitude. It bears north-west 
from Tory Island off the coast of Donegal, and west by south from St. 
Kilda. It is about 30 hours’ sail from Donegal, and about 130 miles 
from St. Kilda. The soundiags vary from 50 to 80 fathoms, and at some 
di around, especially towards the south, increase to 70 and 90 fa- 





lie very far northerly of the line of route taken by the Canadian steamers 
from Liverpool to Quebec by the North Passage. 





REVOLUTION In GasmakivG.—Mr. Jobn Leslie bas patented a process 
for the maoufacture of gas, which appears to contain ia it the germ of 
great alteration in our present system. It consiste in so arranging works 
as to Meg Be the manufacture the hydrocarbon products of coal ob- 
tained by distilling such substances at a low temperature, whereby the 

tentee is enabled to dispense with the machinery aad processes used 
or purifying illuminating gas obtained by the existing process of de- 
structive distillation of the bituminous mineral. For these purposes 
Cannel coal, parrot coal, Boghead coal, and other coal, and other mineral 
bituminous matters, are distilled at a low temperature, in such manner 
as to obtain the products in a condensed form ia place of in the state of 
gases ; then, whea necessary, the resulting fluids are purified, and then 
such fluids are subjected to the action of heat in a finely divided state in 
retorts or veseels, io convert them into gas, which is conveyed into gaso- 
meters such as heretofore used at works, in order that the same may 
be distributed therefrom, at beretofore practised.—The coal or bituminous 
mineral is introduced into cylindrical retort, broken up into small pieces, 
and the products evolved pass off to the condensing apparatus, which is 


'Y | constantly kept cool by water, and the condensed byurocarbon products 


are received into a suitable receiver or vesse!.—Io order to convert the 
liquid into gas, it is caused to drop into a retort or vessel heated to a 
good red heat, and the gas is conveyed from the retort into gasometers of 
the ordinary construction, from which the illuminating gas is supplied 
to the gas maias. 

One result woald be, that gas-works will be rendered less objectiona- 
ble ia any neighbourhood. By this means, too, all the refuse coal which 
is 2ow completely wasted at the pit’s mouth may be distilled into oil at 
the collieries. “ This fluid may be further purified from sulphur and 
other deleterious substances on the spot where itis made, whence it could 
be carried up to Londoa, and converted into gas in the space of a few 
minutes. The advantages of this would be :—the coal, being used at the 

it’s mouth, would cost a mere trifle ; all the troublesome work of distil- 
tion and purification, with its concomitant evils of poisoning the neigh- 
bourbood by the offensive odour, coald be performed where labour was 
cheap and ground plentifal, instead of, as at present, in the heat of Lon- 
qfon ; the expense of carriage of material to London would be considera- 
bly reduced, as oaly the real gas-making constituent of the coal would 
be transported ; and lastly, the complicated machinery of plant and 
bands, with the sickening odour with which it is always surrounded, 
would be, ian great measure, done away witb, no purifying apparatus 
being needed, and the mechanical labour of coovetting any quantity of 
the hydrocarbon fluid into gas, beiog reduced to the capacity of ‘a man 
and a boy.’ ’’—For foreign stations, where coal is not obtainable on the 
| spot, the system would seem to offer great advantages.— Builder, 








Guosrs wirn a Gaisvayce.—A Case has just occurred, on which Mr. 
Punch would like the opinion of his friead, Cardiaal Wiseman, or some 
other doctor in Catholic theology. A French priest, the Abbé Vidal (not 
Vidil) has been found gailty of divers acts which the tribunal of the 
Seine has been profane enough to describe as swindling, and the holy 
mao has been sentenced to three years’ imprisonment, and a fine of £20. 
He had been into what is called the Mase Business, that is to say he had 
| accepted commissions to say, or procure to be said, Masses, for the benefit 
| of the souls of various persons. His charge was not bigh, for he demanded 
only Tenpence per Mase, and he received 33,194 commissions, at this 
reasonable rate. Had he ted these , he would have dis- 
charged his duty to the satisfaction, we presume, of the living and of the 
dead. But the Abbé Vidal did nothing of the kind. He procured only 
6,634 Masses, and pocketed the rest of the money, to an amount ex- 
ceeding £1,000. Y-¥ yw: there are 26,560 Masses wanting. 

Now, it appears to Mr, Punch, that anless the Charch interferes, this 
state of things is excessively bard upon the parties who are in the quar- 
ter described by Dante in middie portion of the divine poem. And 
Mr. P. wants to kaow how their rights are to be maintained? Their sar- 
viviog friends paid for the Masses, and may be dead themselves, or may 
have no more francs to spare, or may choose to believe that among the 
6,634 persons who were taken care of, their relatives came ia—the world 
is selfish, and credalous when credulity saves money. What is the po 
sition of the 26,560, or, (as probably many persons took a quantity of aa 
article to be bad so cheaply) of those who were entitled to a share in 
that mass of Masses? Imprieoning the Abbé is ao act of secalar jastice, 
not one of religious service. 

Will the Charch interpose, and declare the defunct parties entitled to 
the benefit of all the Masses that were paid for, but not said. Tais would 
be an act of justice and of mercy, but like most acts of justice and of 
mercy, it would be to the detriment of the priests. They have a vested 
right in the mitigated-sulphur department, and would claim to be paid. 











thoms. The bottom is gravel, shells, and fine sand. The bank does not | 


Will the Church pay them—taking the Masses at trade-price? 

this should be done, or hard labour should be added to the Abbé’s sen- 
tence, and he should be obliged to attend daily in the gaol chapel, and 
clear off the arrears, under the eye of a gen the unwerthinn 
of the minister we know makes no difference in the efficacy of the rite, 
Unless something of this sort is done, the cheated defunct have a right 
to complain loudly, and they hereby receive Mr. Punch’s spesial licence 
to bauat the Archbishop of Paris from X{I to I every night uatil farther 
notice.— Punch. 

A Fase ror THe Learyep.—A father had beard that children werg 
sometimes sent beyond the sea to be educated, agd that he who had been 
beyond the sea could at once be distinguished from him who had not, 
So, not to be beyond others, the father decided to send his soa acrosg 
seas, that he might learn something useful; but the boy retarned 

ter dance than before. He had fallen into scholastic hands, had 

ad inexplicable things explained to him, bat had learned nothing, and re- 

mained a fool. The dall did not understand him before, but now even 
the clever coald make nothing of him... . 

One day, seeking the beginning of all beginnings, he was ascendia. 
into the clouds, when, as he proceeded along the road, he stumbled, a: 
fell into a pit. His father, who happened to be with him, rau to fetch 9 
rope with which to rescue wisdom from the abyss, and briag him up into 
the world again. 

In the meanwhile, the clever youth sat ia the pit, and reflected what 
could be the reason of his stumbling and —_— into it. “The cause 
was probably an earthquake, and my rapid fall into the pit may be ac- 
counted for by central attraction and the pressure of the air.’’ 

Tae father came back with the rope. “ Here,” he said, “ is a rope for 
you ; take hold of it, and [ will pull you out. Hold fast.” 

“No, do not pall yet ; tell me first,” said the student, “ what manner 
of thing is a rope.” 

The father was not a learned man, but he common sense; and 
without regarding the scientific side of the question, replied, “ A rope is 
a thing for pulling out people who have fallen into a pit.”’ 

“For sach @ pur some other instrament should be invented,” 
said the learned youth, contiouing his mode of talking ; “ and so this is 


F 





a rope?” 

“ Time is necessary for what you propose,” replied the father, “ and 
it is lacky we have the rope here at hand.” 

“ And what is time ?”” re-commenced the son. 

“ Ab, time is a thing I shall not lose with fool ; remain where you 
are,”’ said the father, “ till I come again.” —7ranslated from Kriloff. 











Cartes Maraews’s New Prar; Canpm Crrric.—Mr. Charles 
Mathews’s amusiog qualities were called forth on Saturday by an acci- 

| dental bitch in the progress of the new piece, called “The Soft Sex.” 
| The success of the first act was —— but the second juced sibila- 
tion to such an extent that Mr. Mathews thought it expedient to address 
the audience, which he did in his peculiar manner. Claiming indul- 
gence, he conceded that the imperfection of the new pieoe were visible 
enough. Mach had been introduced into the piece which was never in- 
tended, and much that was intended never done at all. All this was 
mysterious enough to be sure, but he promised on the second representa- 

| tion all should be corrected, that “ they would see another sort of piece 
| altogether ; indeed, a much better one, and he was rather interested ia 
| the matter ; in fact, it was his own.” This appeal, curious as it seems, 
| prevailed. The piece iteelf has points, and doubtless, will be made to do. 
Ite main argument is the strong-woman, of whom it gives more than one 
specimen, American in origin. Miss Priscilla Cram (Mre. Poynter) has 
been imported by Mr. Boilover Biggins (Mr. Bucketone) as governess for 
his two daughters, Harriet and Julia (Miss Lindley and Miss Henrade), 
and supersedes his niece Ida (Mrs. C. Mathews), who take a more English 
view ot female education. There is also a Transatlantic petticoat philo- 
| sopher, one Cosmos Cook (Mrs. Wilkins), who is always iatrading her ex- 
periences and her transcendentaliem. Biggins, by the concurrence of 
these forces, is exceedingly distressed, whea a long-lost nephew for whom 
he has advertised arrives to claim the wey which he is supposed to 
enjoy and the rest had misadministered. Uader these circumstances a 
| triumph awaits Ida, who wins the young man’s affections and induces 





| him to share his good fortune with the rest of the family. Mr. Back- 
| stone and _ C, Mathews both acted with point, finish, and effect ; and 

there is little doubt that, certain compressions having been effected, the 
new drama will repay the public forbearance.—London IU. News, Sept. 7. 





Tue Bisnor anp THE Priest.—‘“ Dr. Doyle was aware of the restraint 
which his presence occasioned among those who kaew him but slightly ; 
and when present at visitation dinners, he would oftea retire almost im- 
mediately after the removal of the cloth, observing to eome friend, ‘ As 

| long as I remain, these gentlemen won’t enjoy themselves.’ While on a 
visitation in the county Kildare, Dr. Doyle was iavited to dine with a 
| Parish Priest, who delayed dinzer much beyond the appointed hour. The 
Bishop’s constitution was not strong, and he waxed impatieat for the 
‘ flesh pots.’ Several clerical guests yet to arrive ; but rather than 
delay his Lordship, the host ordered dinner. The Priests in one 
by one, and, ing how matters stood, sat at the lower end of the table, 
leaving a wide berth to the Bishop. No one bad cou to sit near his 
Lordship, until the late Parish Priest of Aries (the Father Prout of the 
diocess) marched boldly in, and, undismayed by the frigid manner of the 
Prelate, took his seat so close as to touch him. There was no 
tion, or word of greeting. The Bishop slowly moved his knife and fork, 
while Father H , with the utmost nonchalance, kept calling loudly for 
every viand upon the table. At length, he accosted Dr. Doyle: ‘ What 
news, my Lord?’—' None, Sir,’ replied the Bishop, awfally.—‘ Who 
preached to-day, my Lord!’ continued Father H——, not a bit abashed. 
—‘I preached myself,’ was the ~~ That’s more than St. Paul did, 
my Lord,’ rejoined the loquacious Priest ; ‘he preached Christ crucified, 
but you have preached yourself.’ His Lordship did not deign to smile, 
80 the laughter, ready to burst forth if the Bishop led the way, was 
checked.” —Life of Dr. Doyle, Bishop of Kildare. 








Important Use ror Szaweep.—M. E. Legou has presented a re 

to the Paris Academy of Sciences on the employment of seaweed, applied 
in layers ost the thio walls of habitations, to prevent sadden varia- 
tione ia excess of temperature. The marine alge, such as seawrack, 
may be termed a sea-wool, which has this advantage over ordinary wool, 
that it doee not harbour insects, and under, no change by dryness or 
humidity, provided it be not exposed to the solar rays: in that case it 
undergoes a complete transformation—from being brown and flexible it 
becomes white and almost rigid. In the dark, on the contrary, it is un- 
changeable, unfermentable, imputrescent, uninflammable, and unattack- 
able by insects. At first it has the objection of being hygromatic ; but 
single washing in fresh water removes the salt, and then its properties 
become so beneficial, that a celebrated architect has styled it the “ flan- 
nel of health fur habitations.” It has been applied successfully between 
the tiles and ceiling of a railway station, also in a porteble house io- 
tended for the use of cfficers at the camp of Chalons ; also double panels, 
the intermediate space being filled with sea-weed, have been prepared 
for the construction of temporary barracks at the Isle of Réanion. The 
Consulting Committee of Pablic Health, the Society of Civil Eagineers, 
the Council for Civic Structures, &c., have expressed their approval of 
the judicious employment of the marine alge, and state that the pope 
larisation of this process will be of great service in dwellings, especially 
in those of the humbler class, as it renders them both more agreeable and 
salubrious. It can be obtained for about 20s. the ton, which quantity is 
sufficient for upwards of a handred square yards of roofing. 





A Lorp or Tue Istes.—Cantire in former times belonged to the Mac- 
donalds, “ Lords of the Isles.’ They were wild creatures were some 
them, having little respect to the mewm and tuum, and not at all nice as 
to the means which promoted or gained the end. Three centuries ag® 
they were not very rich—that is, were not very #ush in r money : 

The rent-roll of one of the Macdonalds, who was Lord of Cantire, and 
lord also of Islay and Rheinds, in the year 1542 was scarcely equal to 
£140 sterling. And yet these Macdonalds of Saddell were some of the 
greatest among the great. Our Prioce of Wales still bears the title 
which they held. Maay are the legends of their prowess and power, 
though the tales told of them are more peculiar than pleasing. It is said 
of thiachieftain, surnamed “ Righ Fiongal,” that he was accus to 
amace himself by keeping watch from the battlements of his castle, and 
firing at any suspicivus-looking person, with a gun that be called “the 
cuckoo,” the notes of which, as may be imagined, were listened to with 
leas delight than those of the “ blithe new-comer of the epring.” There 
is legend extant that this proprietor of “ the cuckoo” went to Ireland, 
and not only fell in love with the wife of another maa, but brought her 
back by force to Saddell Castle. The husband followed, aad 
made him a prisoner (without the wife’s knowledge), and endeavoured to 
rid himself of the incambrance by the tedious process of stat So 
he sbut bim up in a barn ; but the poor man kept himself alive by eat- 
ing the grain. Then Macdonald removed him to another where 
generous hen came daily, and charitably laid an egg for by means 
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hich diurnal gift he sustained life. Macdonald then kept him shat | 
— the deep — of the castle, where no aid could reach him, 
w the poor wretch died miserab‘y, after 
But Macdonald gave him burial ; and his low saw the faneral from 
the top of the castle, and asked whose it was. “It is Thomson’s, said 
Macdonald. “Is it my Thomson’st” she asked. “ Yes, > was the reply. | 
« Wait a little, and I will be with you,” she said : and she leapt from the 
pattlementa. So they buried her in the same grave with her husband. 


nawiog bis hand and arm. | 


Sratxine Rerorw ; an Apt ILiosrration.—It is said ofa great High- | 
Jand proprietor, who likes to enjoy the reputation for hospitality without | 
detriment to the deer-forest, that, whenever a party of his guests are | 
sent out deer-etalking, the keeper has instructions aiways to let the deer | 
see his head just at the critical moment when the sportsmen are creeping 
within range. This is very much the fashion in which Radical notabili- 
ties take their constituents out to stalk Reform. Merely stalking it isa 
very healtbfal and exciting pursuit, which keeps all parties ia good bu- | 
mour with each other ; but to let them hit it might be dangerous, and 
would certainly be expensive. Accordingly, the ardour and skill of | 
their guides rises in exactly inverse proportion to their chances of success. 
London paper. 
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Coess. 


PROBLEM No. 663. By an Amatear of New York. 


| 


BLACE. 


—————_—— 














WHITE. 
W hite to play, and checkmate in (wo moves. 


So.criow To Prosiem No. 662. 


White. Black. 
7 1. K to K 4c and d) 
: Boos | 2. B to B sq (a and ») 
3. Kt to B 6, mate. | 
| (a) 2 PtwoQé 
3. Q to B 4, mate. 
| )2BwKS 
3. Q takes B, mate. | 
() 1. Btakes B 
2. Q to B 5, ch | 2 K moves 
3. Q takes B, mate. ! 
i) 1. B takes Kt 
2 QwR5, ch 2. Anything 
3. Q takes B, mate. 


Tae Arrroacurne Cuess Festrvat at Brisrot.—We hear that a very 
attractive sort of match has been arranged to be played on the occasion of the 
Bristol meeting, by telegraph, between a circle of players at Bristol and a band 
of skilful amatears in Loadoa. Ia a consultation game, Lord Lyttelton, Capt. 
Kennedy, and Mr. Lowenthal will play, at the Bristol Athenwam, against Mr. 
Mongredien and two other leading members of the London Chess Clab, the lat- 
ter gentlemen conducting their game at Mr. Ries’ Great Chess Divan in the 
Strand, whither the wires are to be carried by the Electric Telegraph Company. 
Besides this consultation game, several other single-handed games will also be 
played by telegraph during the meeting. The renowned Paulsen has promised 
to present himeell at the festival, and will play a dozen games blindfolded 
simultaneously. Ia short, the bill of fare for the Bristol gathering holds out a 
rare prospect to the lovers of the royal game.— London paper. 





Continued below our readers will find the Match Games between Anderssen 











and Kolisch. 
Game 7. 
White (K.) Black (A.) White (K.) Black (A.) 
toK4 PtoQBe 17 Bto B2 KRtoQ(d) 
i KtwkK BS PwoKS 18 Kt tks B (e) P tks Kt 
3 PtwQ4 PtoP 19 BtoQ4 Kt tks P (f) 
4 Kttks P KttoK B3 | 20 Q tks Kt tks B 
Bit Kt to QB3 | 21 Q Rto K (yg) Rt QBS 
6 BtK3 PtoQ4 | 22 Q ths Ke Q tks Q 
7 PtksP P tks P | 23 RtksQ R tks B 
8 Castles BtwoQ3 24 Rtks P R tks QRP h) 
9PtKR3 PtoK R3 | 5 Buk r PtoQKt4 
10 PweQB4s Castles (a) 2% KRwQB QRwWKB 
ll KttoQB3 BtoK4 27 KRwQBT QRtksK BP 
12 KttoK B3(b) Btks Kt 28 Rtks Kt P, ch KtoB 
13 P tks B BtoK3 | 29 RtksQRP R tks Kt P, ch 
14 P tks P Kt tks P 30 RtksR R tks K R 
15 Q to Q2 (c) QtwB3 31 Rto Kté . Rto K Kt2 
16 KttoQ4 KttoK4 aod White resigned. 


(a) By taking White's Q B P, Black would have given his antagonist a very 
game.—(b) Q Kt to K 2 strikes us as being better play.—(c) Menacing the 

same sort of attack as gained him a victory in the third game, by sacrificing his 
Q B.—(d) Had Biack played Kt to Q B 5 attacking Q and Q B, White would 
have replied with Q to Q 3, winning a piece in a few moves.—(e) White’s Kt 
stands so well at Q 4 that we should think it mach better to keep him there 
than change him off —(f) Beautifully played, and evidently quite a b 
White.—(g) The best move on the board ; he would of course have lost his 
by capturing the R—(h) Up to this point Anderssen’s play is excellent, but 
his next few moves are incorrect ; for Mr. Kolisch might have drawn the game, 
but for the mistake of his 31st move. 

A Royat Por.—On the first consigument of Seidlitz powders, in the 
capital of Delhi, the monarch became deeply ioterested in the accounts 
of the refreshing box. A box was brought to the King in full court, and 
the interpreter explained to his Majesty how it should be used. Into a 
goblet he put the twelve blue papers, and having added water, the King 
drank it off. This was the alkali, and the Royal countenance expressed 
no signs of satisfaction. It was then explained that ia the combination 
of the two powders lay the luxury ; and the twelve powders were quick! 
dissolved, and as eagerly ewallowed by his Majesty with a shriek that 
will be remembered while Delhi is numbered among the kingdoms, The 
monarch rose, staggered, exploded, and, ia his full agoaies, ecreamed— 
“ Hold me down!” thea rashing from the throne, fell prostrate on the 
floor. There he lay during the ioag continued effervesceace of the com- 
pa. spirting like tea thousand pennyworths of imperial pop, and be- 

ieving himself in the agonies of death ; a melancboly aod humiliating 
proof that kings are mortal. 


Ramway Accripests anp Resronsiniiities.—Ia the list of subjects for 
zes by the Iostitate of Civil Lngincers is that of Railway 
Accidents. The theme is certainly open. An accident, which has been 
as fatal to life as an American battle, bas saddenly drawn atteation to 
and despair has arisen from more than a 








the system ; and a cry of anger 
hundred bereaved families against the companies whore greed 
and whose defective arrangements of breaks and 
destruction of life and mutilation of limb, The ton Company is 
the one immediately at fault; but the lessuns of the accident are for ali 
the companies alike. It would be well for the pablic—and for the rail- 
if the companies showed a more lively disposition to meet the 
the case. But tne accident seems to have strack the rail- 


‘ot at all. Nothing so romantic 


and so charitable occupied their thoughts. They met io devise some 


of escapiog from the compensation claimed and awarded in our 


| of the injuries which it appears that they are in the yearly habit of in- 
| flicting on life and limb was paraded to this meeting asa reason for reduc 


- | to be considered as “ wild and ferocious.” 


*| quilted with cutwork of cloths of gold and silver, of satins of every 


t 


Brigh 


courts of law for injuries sustained by the public on their lines! A re- 
port of their meeting reads like a grim and ghastly pleasantry. The 
agonized sufferers, lying near Londoa Bridge, were to them not objects of 
pity and tenderness, but of terror and aversion. They heard afar off the 
chink of their gold as it departed from their coffers to the houses of mourn- 
ing and of death. And they met to confer and to protest against the pos- 
sibility of being held in penalty for their neglect. The very magnitude 


iog by law the amount of compensation th 
stances, be demanded from railway pani One pany, we were 
told, paid last year for its killed and wounded no less than £80,000, ex- 
clusive (mark you!) of the expenses incurred in cootesting the claims 
anJ in repairing the broken carriages and the damaged way. Surely, it 
is hard to pay so much! Thunderbore complains that some of the 
people whom he eats disagree with him, acd he has to pay bis doctor for 
a box of pille. It does not seem to have been saggested to these railway 
shareholders that they would reduce their liabilities, ifthey would take 
means to reduce their collisions.— London paper. 


at could, under any circum- 








A Monster Barometrer.—The great Water Barometer of the late 
Professor Daniell bas been removed to the Crystal Palace. It was 
erected by him in 1832, at the foot of the staircase of the Royal Society’s 
apartments in Somerset House. When the society removed to Barling- 
ton House, their present habitation, the barometer was most suitably 
placed at the disposal of the eminent logist, Mr. James Glaisher. 
| On the 29th and 30th ult. the apparatas was removed, under bis super- 

intendence, by Mesers. Negretti and Zambra, who manifested great 
energy and skill in the operation, as stated by Mr. Glaisher, who 
| has given an account of its removal in the Times. About a foot and 
a half of glass having been broken off the lower end of the barometer 
| tube, Mr. Negretti succeeded in dexterously joining on a piece of glass 
| tube to the broken end. By the aid of steam engines, &c., water was 
retorted, and steam generated and condensed. The tube, having been 
refilled, was fiaally closed by the blowpipe, and the column of water 
| reached nearly thirty-three feet without the slightest speck of air being 
perceptible. The instrament is fixed in av angle of the tropical depart- 
| ment, and near the great tree. The top of the colauma of water can be 
seen from the first gallery ; and as that change which causes a variation 
of an inch of mercary will cause a variation of more than a foot in the 
column of water, so tie changes in the latter will be more than twelve 
times as great as in the former. Many oscillations, therefore, may be 
seea by the water which cannot be seen by the mercurial barometer ; 
and in gales of wind or heavy storms it will be highly interesting to 
watch its action.—Z/bid. 





| 
| Are Bees Dowestic Antmats?—A siogalar point of law was recently 
| submitted to the Imperial Court of Limoges, namely, whether bees are to 
| be ranged in the claas of what the law calls “ domestic animals,” or one 
A labourer named Sauvenet, 
| of Chenerailies, proceeded on the 8th of October, 1859, to extract the 
| honey from a bee-hive in the garden of his employer, a tax-gatherer, 
| named Rerand. This irritated the bees, and they flew wildly about. 
| At that momeat a farmer, named Legrand, of Peripirolles, accompanied 
| by his son, a boy of thirteen, came up the road ia a gig, and the bees 
| stang them ard the horse severely. The anima! io terror began pranc- 
| ing fariously, and the farmer and his son jamped out of the vehicle ; the 
boy then ran along the road trying to avoid the bees, but the horse bav- 
| ing svarted off, knocked him down, and so injured him that he died in a 
| few hours. Legrand afterwards brought an action before the Civil Tri- 
| bunal of Aubusscn against Beraud and Sauvenet, to obtain from them 
| 3,000f. as indemnity for the death of his son, which he said must be con- 
| sidered as caused by the bees. But the Tribunal held that bees are “ fe- 
| rocious animale” which no one can be expected to controul, and that 
| therefore the action could’not be maintained. An appeal was presented 
| to the Imperial Court at Limoges, and after long argaments, a contrar 
| decision was come to, the Court laying down that bees are “ ytee 4 
| animals,” and that the owner of them is responsible for any injury they 
| commit. It therefore ordered that 200f. should be paid to the plaintiff. 
delivery for the Queen’s use of @ bedstead of walnut tree, richly 
carved, painted, and gilt. Tae seloar, testor, and vallance were of cloth 
| of silver, figured with velvet, lined with changeable taffeta, and deeply 
fringed with Venice gold, silver and silk. The curtains were of costly 
tapestry, onrlonsly and elaborately worked ; every seam and every bor- 
| der laid with gold and silver lace, caught up with long loops bat- 
| tons of bullion. The head-piece was of crimson satin of Brages, edged 
| with a passamayne of crimson silk, and decorated with six ample plam 
| containing seven dozen ostrich feathers, of various colours, gernished 
| with golden spangles. The counter-point was of orange-coloured satin, 








Qveen Evmasera’s Bep.—A wardrobe warrant dated 1581, orders the 


| imaginable tint, and embroidered with Venice gold, silver spangles and 
| coloured silks, fringed to correepond, and lined with orange earcenet. A 
royal patchwork indeed !—Our English Home. 


Novet Swimmurne Beur.—A curious invention for the use of the army 
has just been experimented on at Paris. It consists of a swimming belt 

| on an entirely new principle. Aa inverted truncated cone made of thin 
| metal, fitting closely about the waist, is divided into a number of small 
impermeable divisions, so that in case of accident to one or more of these 

| the apparatas woald still be effective. The whole does not weigh more 
than 8ib, The experiment was made by the master of a swimming 
echool on the Seine, and a non-commissioned officer in the military esta- 
blishment, acd was deemed perfectly satistactory. The river was crossed 
and recrossed by what is known to bathers as treading water, cigars 

| were lighted, and the action of using a musket gone through. The swim- 
mers then made an effort to lie down on the river, and even to turn over, 
but the apparatus always brought them back to the vertical position.— 

| Morning Post, 
| Tux Foor or 4 Horse.—The baman hand has often been taken to il- 
| lustrate Divine wisdom—and very well. Bat have you ever examined 
| your horse’s hoof? It is bardly less curious in its way. Ite are 
| somewhat complicated, yet their desigu is simple and obvious. boof 
| is not, as it appears to the careless eye, a mere lump of iaseasible bone 
fastened to the leg by a joint. It is made up of a series of thin layers; or 
leaves, of horn, about five buodred io number, nicely fitted to other, 
acd forming a liniog to the foot itself. there are as many more 
layers belonging to what is called the “ coffia bone,” and fitted into this. 
| These are elastic. Take a quire of paper and insert the leaves one by 
| one into those of another quire, and you will get some idea of the ar- 
| rangements of the several layers. Now, the weight of the horse reste on 
| as many elastic springs as there are layers in his four feet-—about 4,000 ; 
| and all this is contrived, not only for the easy conveyance of the horse’s 
| own body, bat for whatever burdens may be laid on him. 





| 


| 





A Vereran.—The Indépendant of Constantina (Algeria) mentions the 
death in that town of a dog, named Bellona, at the extraordinary age of 

| 34 years. The dog formerly belonged to the soldiers of one of the bat- 
| teries of artillery at the siege of Constantina, and successively accom- 
} — three regiments of the line in their expeditions. It had one of its 
egs broken by a musket-shot in 1831, daring an engagement in Kabylia. 
It bas ined in the p ion of ita last master for eleven years. It 
may be as well to state that the age of 20 is considered about the ex- 
treme limit of a dog's existence. Hower, it may be remembered, repre- 
eents Argus, the faithful dog of Ulysses, which dies of joy at again be- 
holding its master, as having arrived at that age. 





Crivotive AGarty.—We regret to state that a ead accident has been 
ae Lady Mildmay, who with Sir Henry, has been recently re- 
siding at Heckfield, Hante, the mansion at Dogmersfield being in course 
of rebuilding. Her ladyship entered the stables on Tuesday week, think- 
ing Sir Henry bad gone thither, and a portion of her dress touched one 
of ihe horses, which immediately kicked violently, and most unfortu- 
nately broke her ladysbip’s jaw, and inflicted other seriocs injuries, As- 
sistance was instantly rendered by Sir Henry Mildmay and by the groom, 
but they were likewise knocked down by the animal. They, however, 
escaped with comparatively trifling injarie.—English paper, Sept 7. 


Reuic or Brron.—At Newstead, age, wind, and weather have so much 
affected the tree the late Col. Wild wi 


STEAM FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL 


THE STEAMSHIP 
GREAT EASTERN ’’? 
Having fulfilled her Contract with the British Government, will sail from 

NEW YORK FOR LIVERPOOL ON 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 


RATES OF PASSAGE. 


5TH. 


In First Cabin $95 @ 135 


(According to state room accommodation, all other privileges being equal.) 
In Third Cabjn, from 


Suites of first class apartments fer famil, 
aoe parti amilies may be engaged by special ar- 


The Great Eastern will leave Liverpool, on her 
ber 29; and New York, November 23, for Liver 

Plans of the shi 
on application to 


‘ae trip, Tuesday, Octo- 


p can be seen and arrangements made for freight and passage 


HOWLAND & ASPINWALL, Agents, 
; No. 54 and 55 South Street. 


BOOES AT WAR PRICES, 
At No. 625 Broadway. 
300,000 VOLUMES TO BE SOLD. 





GREAT SALE OF BOOKS, 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR CASH, 
In consequence of the stagnation of business, and to give greater induce- 
ments to those desirous of adding to or forming new libraries, the undersigned 
has determined to offer to the public, in addition to the publications of the late 
firm of 


DERBY & JACKSON, 
his entire stock of important ot valuable Books, both English and American, 
comprising the finest editions of the most celebrated 
HISTORIANS, POETS, ESSAYISTS & NOVELISTS, 
which he has obtained by means of exchanges of his own stock, and large 
purchases for cash, thus enabling him to retail Books at 

LESS THAN HALF PRICE. 
In addition to the celebrated and everywhere popular 


BRITISH AND FRENCH CLASSICS, 
Embracing the Works of 
ADDISON, GOLDSMITH, 


LAMB, FIELDING, 
SMOLLETT, SWIFT, 
JOHNSON, STERNE, 
DEFOE, HAZLITT, 
BOSWELL, LEIGH HUNT, 
MONTAIGNE, PASCAL, 
FENELON, DE STAEL, 


; LAFONTAINE, AIRE, 
HANNAH MORE, — 


JANE AUSTEN, 
JANE PORTER, 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 
MISS BURNEY, 
ANNE RADCLIFFE 


e 


_ We have added to the Catalogue 


ALL THE STANDARD POETS, 
VIZ, : 
SHAKSPEARE, BYRON, MILTON, 


SCOTT, BURNS, COWPER, 
BEN JONSON, MONTGOMERY, 


HOOD, HEMANS, LANDON, 


WORDSWORTH, 
ALL FOR SALE AT 


LESS THAN HALF PRICE, 

Also, at “ War Prices,” the following Great Authors : 
IRVING, BANCROFT, PRESCOTT, 

MOTLEY, WEBSTER, EVERETT, 
COOPER, WASHINGTON, ADAMS, 

JEFFERSON, FRANKLIN, SPARKS, 
DICKENS, SCOTT, LAMARTINE, 
GIBBON, HUME, MACAULA 

HALLAM iN 


Y, 
> GROTE 
THE BRITISH POETS 
THE BRITISH ESSAYISTS. 
ENCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA 
WORCESTER’S GREAT QUARTO DICTIONARY, 
And many thousands of Volumes, all in fresh bindings, and warranted perfect 
A RARE CHANCE FOR PRIVATE LIBRARIES. 
A RARE CHANCE FOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES. 
A RARE CHANCE FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
A RARE CHANCE FOR TOWN LIBRARIES. 
As will be seen from my catalogue, the average discount is full FIFTY PER 


CENT. less than the regular prices, 
SEND FOR A CATALOGUE. 
SEND FOR A CATALOGUE, 


Address, 
H. W. DERBY 
,. BOOKSELLER, : 


No. 625 BROADWAY, 








NEW.YORK, 
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INSURANCE. 








EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURENCBE} COMPANY, 
OF NEW_YORK. 
FREDERICK 8S. WINSTON’ President, 


Office, 94 Breadway. 





HE FOLLOWING IS A STATEMENT OF | = AFFAIRS UF THE COMPANY 
T for the fiscal year ending the Sit of Jaguaey, § B61: 








| ee ee ek tee % S59 or8 78 
$7,558,430 95 
Lay | arenes losses aert Teath, and am, Garvendonyy } Poflaten, | os ors a 
Net Cash Assets . + + + + sce «$6,000,050 74 
INVESTED as FOL LOWS: 
OT uett SOE RR, 
a. ie a . : . i ea i, 
Duefrom Agents... - eecoes eevee ° A et a 74 
Ad’ Interest accrued, but not ro due. 
Premiomeln couree of t a eS ee oe ee 
Gross Assets, Feb.1,1861. . . . - + «+ + ‘s $7,337,989 18 
Pet Energace tn, Cash Apvete -isii: inal inwurings. 2 1 Oo Tae 





Amount received for Interest on Loans, and amount of Interest accrued, but 
Go nav oo 000e0ene 00050 Cor cncvesccoecscucapeceagncqceses capnenenosenese enee » 





This Company offers the following advantages to persons intending to insure their lives: 
Ite A Resets are larger than those of any other Life Insurance Company in the United 
anting to over 
SEVEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 
and are exclusively Cash. 
Proportion of Its Lash Assets to the eusunt at risk is greater than that of 
any otber Life Lnsurance Company in the United 
Rates of Premium sre low aon teaeah een ity of other Life Insurance 
™ a et ite Di dends have ‘been greater—the mao a very low rate of morta- 
lity among ¢) va heed y consequent on & most careful and judicious pong of lives. 
The Mortality am its Members bas heen ly less than that of 
any other Life insurance Jompany in either America or Europe = experience has 
been age result in the highest degree @wourable to Poicy-holders. 
The Nu © of Lives Insured jo this Company greatly exceeds that of any other 
Life ee, Com pomngany m the we Vanes ‘Brates, thus aieding 1 a security above them all— 
necessary law of average having more scepe for opera’ 
The Assets of the he Compeny are invested exetesively on Bond and Mortgage on Real- 
pa city and State of New York, worth in each case, at ‘east double tne amount loaned, 
ead bearing interest at Seven per cent , and U nited States Stock. The solidity and security 
Of this disposition the Company’s Fuad; cannot be overrated. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 








8. Wreeton, Joux M. Srvarr, Mrttagp Fittwore, 
Joun V. u. Peors, Gores R. OLark, Davip Hoapwer, | 
Wuiiam Moore, Saucer BE. Srrovtis, Hevey A. SuyTae, 
H. MoeCurpr, Sauver M Conneit, Wuuass V. Bravr, | 
ye a. Pearson, Locivs Rosixsos, . E. Doves, | 
‘ous H. Swit, W. Surrn Brows, Geones 8. Con, | 
Wiha J. Roxxer, Ricaagp Pareick, Wiusas K. Strona, | 
w Bi Witutam H. Porgam, Avexanper W. B | 


iam Bers, 
Joun P Yeuverton, 


Lycurcus Ecertos, 
Joun Wapswoatn, 


Ezas Wueecen, 
i> Kpwarps, Hamun Buake, 
Natassia. Harves, Samuvuet D. Bascock, Matayetsow M. Picsuss. 
Secretary, Isaac Annart, Actuary, Susrasxp Homans. 
Medical Examiner, Minrony» Post, M. D. 





Wewtinetos Cra 





NOTE. 
The business of this Company is conducted on the mutual prineiple, in the strictest sense 
of the term—the entire surplus, deducting necessary expenses alone, being equitably divided 
among ibe assured. 





OFFICE OF THE 
ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yore, Jawvany 20ra, 1861. 


HE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THR CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, 
submit the following Statement of its affairs on the Sist 9 1860. 





Premiums received Marine Risks, f ist January, 1860, 
oo December, i860, moter =~ - 
‘remi 


woecceee coccne csccesegeooseosses eas sees ae. 4.c02 725 7 | 
ums on « olicies not marked off lst January, 1800,........... 1,412.70 11 | 


“No Policies have been issued woe ld Life Risks; nor upon Fire 
‘iss disconnected with Marine 


Premiums marked Off from lst ea 1860, to Slat Deo’r, 1860,.. $4,541,135 59 


Losses during the sam rh 419,443 72 
eas abd Rapecnes na oS 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, ,.............s+0eseeeeeseceeseee - %, 015,425 88 \s 
| 
| 





aT EE Tile Tn -aaeneteantnensneensecentansecnanassete 
Senge cocaees ty Siecka, Bonds and Mortgages, and otherwise .. 
MED. e seocgoesenccsovescceqecss se cccesccessescoecceese- seve Ow 


ae 
‘on Stocks, “Taterest on donds and Mor! lortgages and other 
Lesne, suadey wotha, bo tnouvence and ether euuien ane tho Oem 
PODY, CMLIMAIE AL... 66. cece cccccceececcseeeceee 
um Notes and Bills Receivable.. os 
Oagh in Bank, ...ccccececcsseseeeseccnessensescceeeene ererecesceeeee 


Total Amount of Assets,..........++« - 96,646,292 1 


Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding eertificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
representatives, on and afier Tuesday the Fifta of February next. 

After reserving Two and oe! Bais Balllton a Dotiare of profits, the outstanding 

and paid to the holders thereof, or their 

i eee + Fifth of February next, from. which date 

‘he certificates to be produced at the time of payment, and 








iw 

= 
£22 

28 


[ 
i 





cancelled. 
Camipuag, for ths pear ending ‘Biot December. i800, for Which eariseates Wil be imsued on 
‘or year og w i be iss’ 
ST ulel Ventas 0s tava cf isto ad - eee 
The profits of the Company aseertained from Ist of ~~, 1842, to 
= ist of January, 1860, for which Certificates issued, 
ei oPrttetnctecpenceoseaees $10,278,860 | 
Adaitional profits from lst ope 1860, ‘we ist January, ry) 1,574,000 | 
rofits for 183% years ...... 11,852, 560 
The Certificates previous to 1859, i . SE redeemed | by cash . eos 310 
Net earnings remaining with th» Company, on Ist January, 1861. . $4,197,250 
By order of the Board, = Lo ee 
w. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 
—-! 
TRUSTEES. 
JOUN D, JO ROYAL PHELPS, DENNIS PERKINS, 
CHARLES DENNIS, CALEB BaRsTOW, JOSEPH Gai LLARD, Ja. 
WwW. H. i. ™ 5, a FP. LAIT, wi IAM W 
THOMAS TILESTON, LEROY M. WILEY, RY BURGY 
HENRY OvIT DANTEL 8. MILLER, GonNEtivs GRINNELL, 
WM. ©. PICKERSGILL, 8. T NI OLL, A. HAND 
LEWI8 CURTIS, JOSHUA J. HENRY, warts SHERMAN, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, GEO. G. HOBSON, EDWARD 8. BELL, | 
LOWELL HOL*ROOK > AVID LANE. E. BE. MORGAN 
BERT ©. GOODHUK, JAMES BaYOR, B. J. HO 
A. HARGOUS, WM. STURGIS, ‘Jn. BENJ. BABOOCK 
MEYER GANS, HENRY Y¥ K. BOGERT, FLETCHER WESTRAY, 
EDWARD H. GILLILAN, A. ROB. B. MINTURN, Ja. 


A. LOW. 
WILLIAM &. DODGE. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice Pres’t. 





$500,000 EIGHT PER CENT. 
LAND GRANT MORTGAGE BONDS 
OF THE TEXAS AND NEW ORLEANS RAILROAD CO. 
(Texas DIVISION.) 


Seeured by « mort age upon one hundred ant six (106) miles of rail road, and its appurte- 
ance, of the estimaced cost of $2,920,000, and upon seven huadred and sixty-eight thousand 
768,000) acres of valuable land, are now offered to the public as one of the most desirable 
and reliable securities ai present in the market. 
The Road 
Otho Degpe Rovicten af ho gros went, line which, within twelve to ei will 


point in Texas, with New Ovienan and in 


@unect Houston, every tm, 
rf already completed, place New York withia 


Seunulention teith tan ane reusing Neste ana 








0 hours of Houstwn. 
will be N. b per cent. interest , coupons payable sem!- 
@anually on ist May and lst November, Ad fay 
Aa security for a payment of ag the completion of the 
@ntire Road, are mortgaged ai trust deed, a naren of land together with town 
te and individually at present valued at $600,000. 
trust 


grants, and every infi 


Company, on their term! 


year | be redeemed IN CASH after the Ist January next, the inte 
ulated pi 











INSURANCE. 


EAGLE AND ALBION LIFE INSURANCE co. 





Instituted in 1807, 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
THIS COMPANY HAVE BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION OVER 
Fifty Years. 
. $25,000,000. 
With a Surplus Fund of $3,250,000. 
INCOME 
OVER $5,000 PER DIEM 
Insurance effected on all ages, from 11 to 70 years, from $5,000 to $25,000 on 
a single life. 
BONUS EVERY FIFTH YEAR. 
Profits Paid in Cash. 
Prospectus, with rates and every information, can be had on application to 
R. S. BUCHANAN, 
No, 44 Wall Street, 


MARINE AND FPIRE INSURANCE. 








OFFICE OF THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL ST. 


New Yora, Ocroser 31, 1860. 
T5779 hy mpl ate! an pd OF THE apeaiee OF THIS COMPANY IS PUB- 
with the of the 10th Section Incorpo- 



















of the Act of its 
=a 
Premiums on 0 ired risks on the 4th October, 1859 ++» $308,943 65 
Premiums received during the year to 4th Oct’r, ae 
On - $1,222,074 28 
Inland *“* . 57,675 47 
Fire “ 


36,463 64 1,316,113 39 
Total Amount of Premiums..........= . «+++: 
Amount of Farned ro becataned the yop 
Return Premi 


a 
Losses durin, same period— 
On Marine ‘Risks (less Savings, &0.).... --..-sceeeeees 
. Fire . ns 
9767.68 
Expenses and Reinsurance...............sseeeesseeee 81,753 % 80.4680 55 439 55 
Wiad PUGS coccccescecoccccccccqovescecocceosesaccevecsosees "$253,157 73 73 


The ASSETS of the Company on the 4th October, 1860, were as follows, viz :>— 


Real Estate and Bonds yo bse cccceececserecsesescoseesses $549,500 00 
Loans on Stocks, A nterest on Bonds and Mortgages 
and Rents of Real Estate, Salvages, €0..........0ccceeeeeee 231.018 








$1,761,222 O7 





The Board of Trustees have this day directed thata Devidend of Interest to ist November, 
1860, be oe hae PER CENT. on the outstanding Scrip of the Company, payable on 
and mg ty 

Also, that a tividend of TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. IN eonir to the dealers of the 

inated Premiums of the past year, be issued after the lst January 


next. 
It is further ordered that the SCRIP of the year 1855, and SEVENTY 5 EOD Gane Ge the 





on that » Ram Gpte as Genes rofits of over ONE MIL- 

Lion OF DOLLARS. 
By order of the 
WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 
———— 
MOSES H. GBIsNRLL. Lous jor ALEX. M. LAWEERCE, 
ROSWELL SPRAGUE, THY, B. NEILSO JOHN A. ISELT 

OLIVER SLATES po oun WHITRHEAD, EDWIN BARTLETT, 
WILLIAM H. MACY, WM. H. NEWMAN, E!.1A8 PO R 
DRAKE MILLS, HENKY A. COIT. GEURGE @, HOBSON, 
G. WINTHROP ¥, CH . MARSHALL, U, A. MURDOCH, 
SAMUEL L. re JOSEPH FOULKE, Ja. tank R. PYNE 
FREDERICK G. FOSTER, JACOB R. NEVIUS. RLES s STRECKER, 
PRTER POL ike, 


z R JOSEPH GAILLARD, Je, SAMUEL M 
SCHUYLER LIVINGSTON,  P. STRACHAN, JOSEPH ¥ Onativia, 
SIMON DE VISSER. EZRA NY 
A. B. NEILSON, President, 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice President. 
WM. H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 





JEWELRY, &c. 





GaAs FIXTURES. 


aT 
THE NEW STORE 


or 
BALL, BLACK & 
NO. 565 & 567 BROADWAY, 
Corner of PRINCE STREKT, 
IN ADDITION TO THEIR LARGE STOCK OF RICH GOODS, 
OFFER FOR SALE A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURBS, 
Of every description, aod of the Newest Styles, 
and D. lc M fact 


co. 








BHGLIGH W WATCHES. 


The Celebrated London Watches. 
1. & M. T. LEVITT and MORRIS TOBIAS, 
Chronometer Makers to the Royal Navy. 
Pg H. Bradbury, 
MAIDEN LANE, 

SOLE IMPORTER. 


BEST WATCHES IN THE | WORLD. 
and A te Time Keepers. 
Each watch is accompanied with a Certificate countersigned by J. H. Bradbury. A large 
Assortment of Knglish GOLD and SILVER WATCHES of every description always op 











GUTTA PERCHA CEMENT ROOFING 
tested in all parts of the Union by experienced builders and others, an 
has been proved to be, IN BYERY PARTICULAR, JUST WHaT WE CLAIM FOR IT—Viz ; 
A Fire and Waterproof Roofing. 
It is adapted to al! kinds of whether Steep, or Flat, Old or New. 
The cost is only One Har that of Tin, and is toice as durable. 
GUTTA PERCHA ROOFING CEMENT 
FOR SALE BY THE BARREL. 
y Tix or Mutat Roors, will prevent further corrosion, and 


mt water-ti, ht for man 
Pala oe Fan deseriplive Circulars, terms and prices will be furnished 





ae JOHNS & CROSLEY, 
510 Broadway, New York. 
MINTON’S 
ENCAUSTIC TILES 
oe CHIMNEY TOPS, —— 
ke., ae. — 
For Sale by 


MILLER & COATES, 
N 


—_—_ 
————— 


OFFICE OF? THE 
PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
TRINITY BUILDING, 111 BROADWAY, 


HE FOLLOWING 8T =~ & pe me: rar S 
— __ or TH — ~ - s= co 
I lished in req Pane Is PUB. 








Total amount of Marine Premiums...............+ 
Tors Company u48 Is8UED NO POLICIES EXCEPT ON CARGO AND FREIGHT FoR Tus Vovign, 
No Risks have been taken upon Time, or upon Hulls of Vessels, 
Premiums marked «ff as Earned, during the period as above, ones . 


8974. 182 15 is 


Less Return Premiums, 








et Earned Premiums $759,815 17 
‘aid for Losses, iocluding an Estimate of Claims ascertained, 
but not yet due, less savings. iimnens -dqnseeuseceagsosens $413.)10 58 
I Taxes, and Expenses, ........... 99 023 18 $512,133 6 
————____ 
Net Profits..... $247,681 4) 


The Assets of the Company on the Sist of December, 1860, were as follows, namel: 
Cash in Bank ad 7 sg mely: 








New York City Bank Stocks, and State 8: «. 251,150.00 
Loans on Drawing luteres .......... - 197,63 01 
Premium Notes, and Bills Receivable. ...............0scseees Sales ae 
Subscription Notes in advance of Preminms 136,378 87 
Scripts of sund’y Mutual Insurance ny Re-Insur- 
ance, and other Claims due the Company, estimated at.. 53.858 o7 
eee 
Total Assets.... $1,060,730 72 
— 

In view of the above results. the Board of Trustees have this day resolved to pay a Divg 
dend of Interest of sIX PER CENT. IN CASH on the canesaeee of Protia te 
p wb thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, tbe Sth day ef 

ruary 0 

The Trustees, after reserving nearly StvEN HUNDR' DOLLARS of profits, have 
further resolved, that the WHOLE Of the OUTSTANDING CERT:FICATES oe THe [ae Semmens, oF 
THE issUs OF 1858, be redeemed and paid to the hoiders thereof, or 
tives, on and after Tuesday, the Sth ty i of February next, from ae os Interest 
thereon will cease. The Certificates to produced at the ume of Por payment, and can. 


resolved, that a Dividend of tarmty rer cewr. be declared on the net amount of 
mt. bpm prety FT Sy), Proseashes Sieh, NR, for which certificates will be 
issued on and alter Monday, the 15th of April nex 


By order of the Board, 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary, 





py Aden at 


4. C RICHARDS. HADD A. 8. BARNES 
SitkiPP RD" GANDY, i r MOMTN, J. EB. HANFORD 

W. M. RICH ARDS, F. W MEYE THOMAS EAKIN 
pH ott .LESPIE, Joun B. ARTHUR, ALEX. M. EARLE, 

©. E. MILNO . WESSON, a N, 
MARTIN BATES, Jr. JK. MYERS. JOHN a. HADDEN, 
FREDERICK B. BETTS, WILLIAM KENT Bo. © WETMORE, 
M A. HOPPOU D P. MOnGAN, P. H. VANDERV OORT, 
SANFORD COBB, Jr. BYRON SHERMAN, ALFRED EDWaAR 

W. H. MELLEN, JEHIAL RE WILLIAM LECO. 


A 
JOHN A. BAsTOW. 
ALFRED EDWARDS, President, 
WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President. 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary, 


B. W. BULL, 





METROPOLITAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 


FIRE 





CASH CAPITAL, $300,000. 


Three Foarths of the Profits Divided to Policy Holders. 





EIS COMPANY WILL HEREAFTER PAY TO THE DEALERS 75 PER CBNT 
of the profits, or, whea preferred, make a liveral discount from standard rates. 


No Liability is lncurred by the Assured. 





JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 
‘OSEPH B. VARNUM, LEONARD APUERY BOWES R. McILVAINE, 


GILBERT L. BEXCKMAN, F H. WoLcort, EDWARD MAOOMBE 
LLIAM K. STRONG, DUDLEY B. FULLER, JOHN ©. HENDERSON, 

CHARLES P. KIKKLAND, DANIEL PARISH, WATSON o CAS 

GUSTAVUS A. CONOVER, ee td ane aan oe . ATES. 

JAMES O. SHELDUN, CHAL W. TURNEY, Pa B VARN UM, Ja. 

FRANKLIN H. DELANO, Jas LOR’ER GRAHAM Ja. HENRY V. . BUTLER, 

GEORGE W. HATCH, UEL D. BRADFORD, Ja. 


EDWARD A. STANSBURY, Secretary. 


FINANCIAL, 





REMITTANCES 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland.| 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT, FROM £1 UPWARD, 
PaTABLE OF PRESENTATION, AND GOOD EVERYWHERE IN 


ENGLAND, SCOTLAND 
IRELAND, or WALES, 
Sasued by 
TA 


BROTHERS, 
No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 


uM. MO R GAN & 8 0 N 8 
No. 37 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK, 





f Credit to Travell, vallable 1 
Issue Letters o} we * ie in all parts of 


BILLS ON LONDON AND PARIS FOR SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS 


AUGUST BELMONT & CO. 
BANKERS, 
Ne. 50 Wall Street, New York, 
j=33 LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELLERS, AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS 
of ¢ Messrs. Rotuscuiip’s of Paris, London, Frankfort, Vienna, and 





the world through th 
Naples, and their 


TOHBHN MUNROE &@ CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO.5S RUB DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
AND 
No. 8 Wall Street, New York, 
Issums CrrcutaR Lerrers or Crepit 
FOR TRAVELLERS IN ALL PARTS OF EUROPE, &c., &c. 





ALSO, 
Commercial Credits, 
Bills on Paris, and Sterling Bills, in sums to suit. 


RICHARD BELL, t 


& A OGILVIE, | noBhT Bas ees tee Mav, 


FFER FOR SALE, BILLS ON THE UNION BANK OF pow nae AND THE 
Baok of Montreal its Branches Parchasers. = 





in Canada, in sume to suit 
CREDITS issued, Sterling Exchange, and Notes, and Drafts, payable in Canada, New 
Bruaswick. No Collected 





DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 
BANKERS, 

CORNER OF PINE AND ed STREETS, NEW YORE 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CUINA, &e. 


WELLS, FARGO & CU., 
N. Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 
82 Broadway N. Y., 
AN EXPRESS TO © 
DPrArE o8 sar CALIPORNI4, OREGON AND THE SANDWICH I+ 
Saupe oa California, Oregon, and the Sandwich [alands for sale s: all times, 








olloway’s Pills.—Dizziness—Headache.—Who would with patience 
suffer the pangs the gnawing stings of = 
—_ the sickeniug nausea of bile—the tremor of shattored — the bro 
en and troubled sleep—wi'h the gradual constitutional decay from excess— 
when these evils may be a’ or permanertly cured by the agency of these 
invalaable remedies. 
re en ee ee at 25c., 62c., and $1 per Lox. 








C. CONGREVE & SON, No. 6 Pine Street, 
or BE. WHITEHOUSE, SON & MORRISON, 
No. 38 William Street, Merchant's Rechenge, 


BILLS ON LONDON, 


TT PURCH 
ay pars’ siour Fer Sane ee AT SIXTY DAYS SIGHT AND AT THREE 


“WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Wall Street. 
- BROWN BROTHERS & co, 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
(“3 COMMEROLAL AND TRAVELLERS’§ CREDITS, FOR USE IN THIS CoUN. 





SKATES! SKATES! SKATES! 
ee eee eee MRD, BOs SKATES. 


Fr. AS05209 I loa paves Sa feng. promos we restores 
‘ger, Conlrell ening tea pimpiew tbe bead. dhe, erysipelas; it makes tm | arising 
oil, It Bo sl 











On; bs Ghept Heats are Pere, Raph Go| Sods by Drain sae. 


Sarsaparilia, is alike efficacious to check — 
en "malady, and to Sunieract actual dese. In cases of scrofula, cu’ 
laint, and 1 debility, it wil sony 
pay the pds emove all abeathy are ons, and sima' 
(ona thereby eaving many Soman 
the digestive fanctions. The 


ingredients com- 
vegetable, no unpleasant symptoms 
are behind after care. 
Se FES fms Brahe Falton St., New York. 

















w. Toune, YOUNG & AHERN, 
& 3. sneae. ‘OFFICE, NO. 16 BEEKMAN STREBT’ 








